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THE MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


ZA oe HE wife of the Chief Magistrate sive mistresses of the White House; bat then, 
of the United States certainly what a,set of women they have been! Among 
has no easy position to fill, } the entire group, there is scarcely one who 

Eigen it must be confessed that it is ; would not, even in private life, have shone con- 

one which offers many compensa- } spicuous. 

tions, in our day more numerous; From Martha Washington down, no lady hold- 

and more satisfactory than was; ing sway within those walls has ever gained a 
formerly the case. ; deeper hold on the esteem and admiration of the 

Any woman to whom this honor comes must ; people than the beautiful and gracious woman 
at the outset make up her mind to pass four } who lately reigned there, and it is a subject for 
exceedingly unhappy years, unless she can } hearty congratulation that enough is known of 
manage to leave at home all sensitiveness to 3 her successor is certain to win as high a place. 
criticism of her husband’s measures. Tennyson; A glance at the serene, benignant face in our 
tells of * the fierce white. light which beats upon $ portrait is enough to convince any judge of 
the throne’’; but, terrible as that. may be, it ; character that he is looking at the likeness of a 
would prove a feeble glimmer compared to the } woman who possesses talent, energy, and. decis- 
united gaze of several millions of free-born }.ion, and adds to these qualities the quick 
voters, friendly or otherwise, unwaveringly fixed } sympathy and warm heart, for the lack of which 
on the occupant of the Executive chair. no intellectual power can compensate. 

But it is to be said for the credit of American} The wife of a man who has already held 
politicians and: the American press, that, as a{ various important political positions, the new 
tule, they show respect and courtesy to the ; mistress of the White House has been brought’ 
ladies of the Presidential mansion. Of course, } into such social prominence that she is known 
delegations of their own sex persecute them for } to a wide circle of people, whose unanimous 
assistance in all sorts of impossible schemes, } verdict gives her not only praise, but the more 
pushing office-seekers attempt to enlist their ; welcome tribute of warm personal regard. 
sympathies, and restless idiots or vulgar busy- Throughout the political contest and the 
bodies write them countless letters of advice} months which intervened between her hus- 
They are chided if they do this, and reproved if} band’s election and inauguration, the lady’s 
they leave it undone, and the whole nation, to a } experience was not an enviable one. Assuredly, 
certain extent, behaves as the members of a’ the wife of no newly-made President has ever 
church conduct themselves toward the spouse of } been so tormented by letter-writers and persist- 
their clergyman—that is, with an ever-apparent } ent interviewers. 
tecollection of the fact that they pay the hus- Yet even these unwarrantable intrusions she 
band’s salary; but these matters are triffes. bore with unwavering patience, and, also proved 

There is, however, one cruelly wicked cere-} herself the possessor of that most precious of 
mony which continues to be forced on the poor social talents—the gift of tact. 
ladies—the custom of shaking hands with people} She enters on the duties of her exalted 
at levees and receptions. This infliction is a position with cordial wishes from every portion 
barbarous outrage which ought to be suppressed { of the country, irrespective of party predilec- 
in the name of humanity. tion or animosity, and can rest. secure that 

Still, taking everything together, the entire through the course of her husband’s administra- 


country has always behaved well to the succes- } tion the same friendly spirit will follow her. 
(827) 
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some way out of his dilemma. No idea oceur- 
it all— ring to him, he finally lighted a cigar and 
it’s hard } pursued his saunter in silence. When the weed 
lines for } was half finished, however, he threw it away in 
} 
e; 
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a ee his usual extravagant fashion (Truly, Master 
to Tom, you ought to marry an heiress) and turned 
brou ty } to enter the house, a large old-fashioned stone 
up short } dwelling, overrun with vines and surrounded by 
in this} blaze of roses, peonies, and hollyhocks. He 
way!” } sighed as he walked along the wide hall passing 
exclaim - } through the centre, and knocked at the library- 
ed Tom; door. A vision of leaving the home which had 
Sin clair. ; been his from boyhood crossed his mind with a 
“But I sharp pang of regret. 
can’t; In response to Tom’s rap, a stern voice 
marry} answered ‘“‘Come in,’ and, a moment later, he 
the Mac- } Was again facing his uncle, from whom he had 
Duffy — ; parted a little while before in anger. 
uave's | Thomas Sinclair, senior, sat at his writing- 
no use talking about that—I simply won't. Red-} desk, busily engaged in looking over some 
haived, freckled, one hundred and seventyfive ; papers, and he glanced up with a slight frown 
if she’s a pound! Never!” as his nephew entered. He was a dry withered 
The speaker, who, in his excitement, had ; old man, his appearance distinctly suggestive of 











‘uttered the above indignant soliloquy aloud, was ;the parchments among which his life had been 


a youth of three or four and twenty; a rather } Spent, for he was a lawyer. 

good-looking young fellow in habiliments of} ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ he addressed the intruder, “have 
unexceptionable cut. He paced up and down } you come to tell me you’ve changed your mind, 
the solitary corner of the old-fashioned garden, } and concluded to do what I wish you to?” 
wearing an air of extreme dejection. His} As he spoke, a grim smile flitted over his 
usually jaunty manner had quite vanished—his } wrinkled face; for the only soft spot in his 
best friend would hardly have recognized him } heart was his affection for this orphan nephew, 
under this new aspect, for he was ordinarily the ; Whom he had educated and provided for since 
blithest of mortals. the death of the boy’s parents. He could not 

‘« Now, if she’d been even tolerably good-look- } believe that his favorite would thwart him. 

ing,” groaned Tom, ‘‘I might have screwed my But Tom answered very decidedly, though 
courage up to marrying her for the sake of the } gently: 

money, though the idea of a wife ready-furnished ‘*No, sir, I have come to say that there is no 
isn't agreeable. Yes,’’ continued he, still aloud, } possibility of my changing my mind. I cannot 
secure in the solitude of his retreat among} marry Miss MacDuffy. If you have really 
apple-trees and sweet-scented flowers, ‘if uncle resolved to disown me, you may as well do so 
will undertake to find me a decent - looking } at once.” 





heiress, I'll marry her, provided she'll have} The old man’s storm of anger had subsided, 
me.” and he was perfectly quiet; but his countenance 
While soliloquizing in this Hamlet-like fash- } darkened. 
ion, Master Tom had no thought of spectators, and “J shall not accept your decision now—I 
had assumed an attitude more negligent than} will still give you time to reconsider your 
graceful. As an aid to reflection, he had placed ; resolution. If at the end of two months you 
one hand in his coat-pocket, the other behind his } prove still determined—why, then so shall I be. 
back, while he reviewed the unpleasant situation 3 ; In the meanwhile, I would advise you to remain 
in every possible aspect, and tried to think of? here and think over the matter.”’ 
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BESSIE’S INTERFERENCE. 329 
Tom caved away, 5, Sabtaig he mnight. say some- ; "slightly ecaneanainie expression of curiosity. 
thing to his uncle for which he should be sorry, ; «J must ask Bessie,” is her mental decision, 
and walked silently out of the room. am just at this moment, a girl somewhat 
And now let us do what he never thought of ; younger than herself, rosy and gay, comes out 
doing—peep over the hedge into the adjoining ; of the house and approaches. 
garden, just beside the nook in which Tom has Esa What are you thinking about, pensive one ?”’ 
been meditating, and we shall see a lovely } calls the newcomer, merrily. 
vision. A beautitu. young girl is seated on a; ‘Of your next-door neighbors,” is the smil- 
rustic bench, in the shelter of a bower of roses, ; ing rejoinder; ‘“‘you haven’t told me anything 
idly pinning one in her bosom, while some buds } about them.” 
lie on her lap. She is not thinking of the ; Bessie waves her hand in the direction of the 
flowers, however, though the ; tall box-hedge which separates their garden 
fair face is thoughtful, but of ; from the Sinclairs’, and says: ‘Have you seen 
the utterances to which she } Tom?” 
has been an involuntary list- | The young lady addressed smiles. ‘I don’t 
ener. Presently a ; know einer it was Tom—but I saw a young 
smile curves her lips, ; man.’ 
to be replaced } ‘It must have been he, Amy, for there’s 
later by a}nobody else there but his old uncle and the 
servants.’’ Then, assuming a rather sentimental 
expression, ‘‘I wonder whether he remembers 
3 me.” 

Amy Burroughs laughs. She feels a strong 
temptation to repeat Tom’s soliloquy 
to her friend, but resists, and, point- 
ing to a gap in the hedge, suggests 
that there is an opportunity to test 
the young man’s memory. 

But, though Bessie at once peeps 
through the opening, Tom does not 
appear. His mind is occupied with 
more serious considerations, and he 
is quite unaware of his old playmate’s 
return home, after a long absence of 
the family in Boston. He has fully 
determined not to wait the two 
months, but to depart at once, so he 
tosses over his wardrobe as a prepa- 
ration for packing, and goes to lunch- 
eon, which he shares with his uncle 
in silence. 

That afternoon, Tom went for a 
walk in order that he might have 
leisure to mature his plans for the 

future, and, after a long ram- 
ble, turned his steps in the 
direction of home just as the, 
summer sun was sinking 
slowly in the west. As 
he neared a bridge that 
crossed the narrow 
stream which he had 
been following, he stop- 
ped and waited for the 
flock of sheep which a 
man was driving over; 
while he stood gazing 
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idly about, he noticed a pony-carriage containing } paring to hurry over, the man accosted him 


two young ladies coming toward the bridge. | with ; 
As the last sheep passed, and Tom was pre- | “That yer bridge thar—'taint very safe. [' 
Pe goin to tell the authorities.” 






Tom glanced up in surprise at the speaker, 
(and then looked at the wooden supports—they 


seemed cracking under the weight they had just } but delightful!. How are you, and what have 
borne. In an instant he thought of the carriage, } you been doing with yourself all these years?” 
and, hastening on, threw himself in the pony’s “ Before I account for myself, let me intro- 
way. Somewhat astonished, the young girl who ; duce you to Miss Burroughs. In your rescuer, 
was driving reined in. Amy, behold my old friend and former play: 
“I beg your pardon,” said Tom, hurriedly, } mate, Mr. Sinclair. Many a game have we 
lifting his hat, “‘but the bridge is unsafe—you } played through the gap in the hedge!” 
must not cross.” While her two companions exchanged greet- 
‘Oh! thank you,” cried both occupants of ings as gracefully as the circumstances of the 
the carriage, together; but the younger of the { introduction permitted, Bessie tightened her 
two showed a slight incredulity in her look, ‘hold on the reins, for the pony began to show 
mingled with another expression which Tom} signs of restiveness. 
did not quite understand. “TI-am delighted to owe our safety to Miss 
“The man who just drove those sheep over } Darragh’s old friend,’ the lovely girl was say- 





told me,’’ he explained. ‘I assure you, the} ing, with a charming smile which completed 
supports are giving away—you must not attempt } Tom’s subjugation. 
to drive on.” “Qh! I dare say the bridge is safe enough,” 


By this time, Tom had recovered himself suffi- } exclaimed Bessie, mischievously, ‘and I don't 
ciently to notice that one of the ladies was the} want to drive the other way— it isn’t a pretly 
most beautiful creature he had ever beheld, while } road.” 
the face of the other was strangely familiar. “There's gratitude for you!’ the young 

‘This is Mr. Sinclair, is it not?” the letter } man rejoined, laughing; but he kept his eye om 
said. ‘*Haye I grown entirely beyond your}the merry girl, knowing of old her almost 


remembrance ?”’ reckless love of fun, and, warned by his expret 
There was a mischievous smile arching the } sion that he was in earnest, she did not attempt 
lips, which Tom suddenly recognized. to go forward. 


““ Why, Bessie—Miss. Darragh, Imean!” cried} «Shall we turn back, Amy?’ Bessie asked, 
he, cordially grasping the little gloved hand } reluctantly. “I am sorry the limits of of 
which the holder of the reins leaned from the } equipage do not allow us to offer you & seat 
carriage to give him. ‘‘This is unexpected, : therein,” she added, smilingly, to Tom. 
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« Thanks all the same,” he replied, and, a‘ter ; motive of this resolution, however, he did not 
an exchange of farewells, the ladies drove away. { admit to himself. 
Tom, left to himself, walked home in silence,’ ‘I shall be glad to see a little of Bessie once 
thinking of a pair of bright eyes, a soft voice, $ more,”’ he reflected. 
and an enchanting smile. He had seen many; The following morning, Tom selected for an 
pretty girls, but never, it seemed to him, one so ; early saunter the corner of the garden near the 
beautiful as Miss Burroughs. ¢ opening in the hedge, and was soon rewarded 
That evening, Tom flung his belongings into ; by catching the flutter of feminine garments. 
the drawers again. He had suddenly changed: ‘‘ Good-day, sir,’ called a merry voice, and 
his mind about going away; he would do as his 3 Bessie’s laughing face appeared, framed in dark- 
uncle wished—stay awhile. The determining ? green box. 
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“The same to you, Miss Darragh,’ he ; take her—l’m afraid, undesirable as 1 am, she'd 
responded. rather have me than no one. Lesides, her 
“Oh, I’m not Miss Darragh yet—I shan’t ; father is anxious to secure my uncle’s wealth 
graduate till next year. I haven’t improved a} which he believes 1 would inherit.”’ 
bit, so you needn’t be ceremonious! If you His hearer sighed profoundly. 
should live to be a thousand, I should never; ‘Perhaps somebody else with money would 
think of you as anything but Tom. You haven’t } do just as well,’ she suggested, hesitatingly. 
much more dignity than I. Now—Amy! By; ‘Nobody else with money is likely to want 
the by, where is Amy?” $ me,” laughed Tom. 
But, that young lady not making her appear- Then Miss Darragh, being young and giddy, 








ance, Bessie went on chatting. did a foolish thing. 
‘*So you have been at school all these years ‘Have I ever told you,’’ she asked, inno- 
that the house has been closed ?”’ Tom asked. cently, “that Miss Burroughs is a great 
«Yes, at Madam L’Estrange’s. That’s where } heiress?” 
Imet Amy. She graduated last year, but she} ‘‘Indeed—no,” said Tom, briefly, his face 
was kind enough to notice me, although I was $ darkening. “I think my uncle is calling— 
in a lower class. I adore her.” please excuse me,” and, with a slight bow, he 
Tom smiled slightly at this extravagant } hurried into the house, leaving the girl to realize 
expression, so very characteristic of his boy- } that she had been very silly. 
hood’s friend. “« Now I have done it,’’ she groaned. 
“Why did you not wait until you had For two days, Tom avoided his neighbors, 
finished?’ he asked. resolving to pack his trunk and depart. But 
“« Because Boston did not agree with mamma, } the moth-like instinct urged him to risk his 
the doctors decided. She has not been well ; already singed wings, and, at the end of that 
all winter. Papa wanted her to go to Newport, time, he met Bessie’s advances more than half- 
3 
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but she preferred the quiet of home. I am; way. Once within the influence of the uncon- 
taking care of her, so Amy was good enough to; scious Amy’s smiles, he allowed himself to 
bury herself in this dull place to keep me com- } drift happily along. Of course, he, in his pres- 
pany. Wasn’t it sweet of her?” ent penniless dependent position, was not going 

Of course, her listener was quite ready to } to fall in love with an heiress. His first desperate 
acquiesce in this verdict. resolution to marry anybody but the “‘ MacDuffy” 

‘‘How’'s your uncle?” inquired Bessie, pres-} was quite forgotten. Unfortunately, however, 
ently. one person remembered it. 

‘‘ Pretty well,’’ answered Tom, hesitatingly, Bessie, of course, could not resist confiding 
and, just at that moment, Amy’s voice was; Tom’s dilemma to Amy, and that young lady, 
heard. after listening in amused silence, had imparted 

‘‘Now you'll have to come into our garden } in return her own information. 
in orthodox fashion—no creeping through the } “Did you ever tell Mr. Sinclair anything 
hedge,” Bessie warned him, laughing as snes, Lye me ?”’ she asked, carelessly. 
thought of their youthful pranks. ‘Amy Bessie writhed. She had carefully omitted, in 
wouldn’t approve.” this recital, any mention of her unfortunate 

And, nothing loth, Tom obeyed. speech to Tom. Truth, however, compelled her 

A week later, he was confiding his troubles, } now to confess to her friend, who received her 
as in old days, to his quondam playmate, through ; admission in indifferent silence, and then dis- 
the convenient opening between the two gardens. } missed the subject altogether. 

He poured the whole story, with the exception “© Woe is me,”’ thought unhappy Bessie. ‘I 
of the heiress’s name, into Bessie’s sympathiz- ; suppose I have made matters worse.” 

ing ear. ; But her natural buoyancy enabled her soon to 
«Do you really think the heiress would ; throw off this conviction. 

accept you, if you obeyed your uncle and pro- } The summer drifted by; a golden summer to 
posed ?”’ she asked, anxiously. :Tom, in spite of all his difficulties. The two 

Tom groaned. He did not wish to appear a} months were almost at an end, and he had 
coxcomb in Bessie’s keen eyes, but he knew too } informed his uncle of his unchanged determina- 
well the favor with which Miss MacDuffy had’ tion. Reluctantly but decidedly, the unhappy 
smiled on him whenever he came in her way. young man began to prepare for departure. He 
He had fied from New York to escape her wiles. } resolved to “go out West,” the land of hope, to 

“Qh! she’s so hideous, nobody else would $ Arizona, where a friend of his was interested in 
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a silver mine. He could not bear the thought 
of staying in the East, and, besides, he had been 
trained to no profession. Out on the confines of 
civilization, push and energy might avail him 
something. 


He had not yet communicated these plans to § 
his neighbors, so, the day preceding the one on } 


which he had arranged to leave home, he went 
to bid them.good-bye. 

The two girls were in the garden as usual. 

After a little conversation, Tom remarked: 

“What's the matter with your gardener? 
That vine needs attention badly, and the grass 
is very long.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ rejoined Bessie; ‘‘but James 
has the rheumatism. I must get someone to 
attend to the lawn. The vine—now—if you 
were of any use, you might help me fasten it 
up.” 

She laughed as she spoke in her usual saucy 
fashion. 

“Why, of course, I'll do it,”’ cried Tom. 

Before commencing, however, he managed to 
inform the girls of his intended departure. 

Bessie was loud in her regret. In reply to 
her incessant questions, Tom explained his views 
and plans, and it was evident that he was very 
much in earnest. Amy listened with little 
apparent interest. At last she rose and begged 
to be excused, declaring that she must write a 
letter to send by the afternoon mail. 

“T won't be gone very long,”’ she said, apolo- 
getically, to Bessie, who scarcely concealed a 
frown. 


That young person was gradually growing } 


desperate. All her cherished hopes and plans 
seemed in danger of ruin. To the eyes of 
youth, present failure appears always final. 
suddenly formed a reckless determination, fling- 
ing all scruples away. 

Hammer and knife in hand, Tom was battling 
with an obstreperous branch, gazing in the 
direction of Amy’s retreat. Grasping the bag 
of garden-tools nervously in one hand, Bessie 
laid her other lightly on Tom’s arm. He turned 
in some surprise. 

“Leave that stupid old vine alone, Tom, and 
talk to me,” she said, pleadingly. 

“What do you want me to tell you?” he 
asked, gloomily. ‘You must know that I have 
nothing to offer a poor girl, much less an 
heiress.”” 

“Tom,” began Bessie, in a determined tone, 
“T told you Amy was an heiress, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes,” he said, in some surprise. 

“ Well—I—I—Tom—Amy hasn’t a cent in 
the world. I—it was one of my jokes.” 
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; ‘Are you sure, Bessie?’ Tom laid his hand 
$on her arm, and looked into her eyes. 

“Quite sure, Tom,’’ she answered, boldly. 
Then, whispering ‘I will send her to you,” 
¢ she hurried toward the house. 

Tom had scarcely recovered from his stupefac- 
tion when he saw Miss Burroughs approaching. 

After an instant’s silence he began, in a 
hurried impetuous manner: ‘ There is* some- 
thing I would like to say to you, Miss Amy, 
‘before I go. As long as I thought you an 

heiress, I did not dare to speak; but now I feel 

that I must. I have nothing to offer you but 
the love of my whole heart. Perhaps I have 
no right to tell you this, since that is all I could 

give; but I am going very far away, and, if I 

could even hope that you would hold me in 

kindly remembrance, I should try my best to 
win something worth offering a woman, though 
> not what would be your due.” 

He had spoken rapidly, never stopping, for 
fear his emotion might overwhelm him. 

Varying shades of feeling passed over Amy 
Burroughs’s face, as she listened in silence to 
Tom’s words. 

“‘T should have gone away and never spoken, 
thinking you very rich; but, a moment ago, 
Bessie said it had been one of her jokes—that 
you had not a penny. Ah! Amy—” 

But he was interrupted. 

“T thought your uncle wanted you to marry 
;an heiress? That you were willing to marry 
anyone except your uncle’s choice?” Miss 
Burroughs softly said. 

“That was before I saw you,’’ Tom answered, 
; simply. A sudden hope had wakened in his 
3 heart. 

“If you are willing to take me without a 
fortune, I am yours,” she murmured, and his 
answer was to fold her in his arms. 

They had hardly returned to a sense of the 
proprieties when Bessie appeared. As she 
neared the happy couple, Miss Burroughs eyed 
her curiously. 
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‘‘Forgive me—forgive me,” the young girl 
cried. ‘I didn’t exactly tell a story, for you 
haven’t a penny yourself, Amy! But, Tom, 
she is, alas, an heiress! Still,’’ she went on, 
quickly, ‘I am not at all sorry—not at all 
You two would never have settled things if | 
> hadn’t interfered. Confess !”’ 

Tom went out West and prospered, though not 
phenomenally ; but, when he came home three 
years later, and married the heiress to the 
Burroughs estate, Mr. Sinclair, senior, was 
quite reconciled to the match. And Bessie 
never regretted her interference. 
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ACK REDMOND laughed 
good-naturedly. It was 
too hot, too dusty, too 
uncomfortable altogether, 
to get out of temper. 
Besides—cui bono? Some 
people would be extre- 
mists, and, _ therefore, 
always dissatisfied with 

From the superior heights of his 





something. 
broader wisdom he could look down condescend- 
ingly at these inferior mortals and commiserate 





their weakness. Fate had been kind, and 
endowed him with a fair share of this world’s } 
wealth safely invested. 3 

Jack, on a dusty September day, was en route 
for New York, and much amused at the ill temper 
of his seatmate in the car, who was growling at ; 
the weather, dust, heat, and crowd, after the } 
manner of full many an ungrateful mortal. } 
Unexpectedly the train stopped with a suddenness } 
that hurled both forward from their seats. Jack } 
grasped at the window-frame and stood upright, ; 
looking with an amused smile at the heavy } 
figure of his companion stretched ungracefully 
on the dusty floor. 

‘*Wonder what’s to pay now? Guess I'll 
investigate.’ And Jack started for the door, 
unaware that that very natural impulse would 
give rise to some quite important results. 

A rail had been misplaced, and the sudden 
halt had been due to the fact that a decrepit 
old man had seen the danger and signaled the 
train. Jack Redmond stood by while the railway- 
officials were eliciting all possible information 
from tle old man. 

It was against Redmond’s principles to get 
excited and eager. The danger was past—why 
did the people make such a fuss? Nevertheless, 
in lieu of something better to do, he listened to 
the old man’s rambling account. 

‘« My grandaughter, she saw ’bout an hour ago 
that the rail was gone. No one else round here to 
see it. S’pose some of those railroad-men you’ ve 
discharged did it. They’re dreadful mad.” 

The old man spoke wearily and in a monotone 
that betrayed his excessive fatigue. 

“We'll not forget this day’s work, my good 
fellow. Here—give me yourname. You'll hear 





from us very soon.”’ 
(334) 


Then, as the conductor noted down the name, 
“Gerald Dinsmore,” Jack smiled curiously. 
It certainly was singular to find that aristo- 
cratic name, his grandfather's name, belonging 
to this forlorn specimen of humanity. 

After a very brief delay, the mischief was 
repaired—the passengers sprang on the platform 
of the car. Just then a youngster, who was 
peeping over the platform, started forward, and, 
before maternal arms could stop him, had fallen 
to the ground. Jack gallantly sprang from the 
already-moving train to rescue the boy; but, 
as he attempted to leap on again, the car, 
moving now with greater velocity, hurled him 
backward with such force that he fell on the 
ground, stunned. 

When he next opened his eyes, he was in a hut 
more dilapidated than any of those belonging 
to his father’s negroes. Old Dinsmore was 
smoking before a fireplace full of ashes, and 
slumbering peacefully on the floor was the child 
who was the primary cause of all his trouble. 
Dinsmore noticed that his guest—by compulsion 
—was awake, and stepped to the bedside. 

‘‘Heavens and earth! where am I?” asked 
Jack, startled out of his wonted serenity. In 
slowly lumbering style, old Dinsmore informed 
him that this was his hut, three miles from any 
other habitation and half a mile from the spot 
which so nearly witnessed another railway- 
tragedy. 

“But how did I get here? Surely, you could 
not carry a dead-weight for half a mile.”’ 

In answer to this interrogation, the old man 
shouted : 

“Golly! Golly!” 

The expression was not, as Jack first supposed, 
a slang phrase; for, after a minute, a young girl 
appeared. 

«Here’s the un as carried you,” said the old 
man, nodding toward the unexpected apparition ; 
then, turning to his pipe again, he left Jack to 
contemplate his preserver. 

What he saw was a maiden, tall and graceful 
as a willow wand. Her face was peculiar—full 
of determination—and short black hair was 
curling in baby-ringlets all over a shapely head. 
Jack scanned her earnestly, and she returned 
the compliment by an equally steady gaze. 

Then he, Jack Redmond—calm, cool, and 
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aristocratic—found himself growing embarrassed { not better than they were accustomed to have 
at the scrutiny of this remarkable young woman. } ordinarily? Only on rare occasions did the 
«“J—I say, you know, it was awfully kind of } small house boast of any milk, and Golly, 


you. But—but, you know, how could you?” with the air of a royal princess, waited for Jack 
In striking contrast to his faltering question ; to take his seat. 

came Golly’s reply, startlingly terse and pointed : ,  « Here—sit down by your little chap,” said 
“Could I what?” the girl, commandingly. 
“Carry me—a heavy weight like me—so far?’ ; For the first time, Jack realized fully his 
Golly’s answer was concise if not compli-{ awkward situation; and the child, lonely and 

mentary : } forlorn, just wakened from his nap, commenced 


“I’ve carried more than one beast further.” ; to cry at that interesting moment. 

“How? When?” faintly ejaculates the crushed} Jack looked at him in a frightened way. 
Jack. 3 Golly said soothingly : 

“Hunting. That there’s my rifle and my } ‘‘There’s Pappy! See, Pappy—don’t ery !’’ 
knife.” And the girl pointed to a corner of the : Then, as Jack still looked stupefied with fright, 
room, in which was a motley collection of weapons. she added impatiently: ‘‘Why don’t you talk 

Jack surveyed them with humble admiration. {to him? Drat the man! can’t you see’s he’s 

“You're very clever, Miss Dinsmore. That’s 3 scared to death ?”” 


your name, isn’t it?”’ ; Jack groaned aloud. 
A mocking laugh, clear and sweet, rang; ‘‘He’s not my boy,” he said, indignantly. 
through the little house. Jack had an uncom-; It was Golly’s turn to look stupefied. 
fortable feeling that he had said sometiing; ‘‘ Whose is he?’’ was her next question. 
absurd and that the girl was actually ridicaling } Pertinent as the query was, Jack could not 
him—him, Jack Redmond! Sanswer it satisfactorily, but finally recovered 
“My name’s Golly—Golly: Dinsmore. Guess ; sufficiently to explain the case. 
you'd better call me ‘Golly’—everyone does.’ ‘What shall I do with the boy?” he asked, 
Shan’t know you be talking to me, if you put } despairingly, in conclusion. 
on all those flounces and trimmings.” :  Golly’s reply was sensible, but involved a great 


Jack reddened a little; yet he was fast ; deal. 
recovering himself, and felt that soon he would; ‘‘Take him to his mammy.” 
be master of the situation once more. He was} Then Jack realized that he must do something. 
not apt to feel at a disadvantage, and there was } Here there was no Mr. Penny to arrange matters 
little liketihood of his remaining so for any { and no Chambers to attend to his behests. 
length of time. He endeavored vainly to eat some of Golly’s 

“Golly ?”’ he queried, interrogatively. ‘‘ Was } supper, and then hunted up old Dinsmore and 
that the name given you, or is it a nickname ?’’ 3 inquired the way to the nearest station. 

“*Spect ’tis my real name; leastwise, I never$ ‘‘Three miles, and no cut road! Good 
heard of no other.’ Then, with an abrupt} gracious!” 
change of tone and a certain graceful courtesy But Golly came to the rescue with the 
that would have become any lady of wealth and; information that a peddler would pass that 
rank, she asked solicitously: ‘Shall I fetch $ way, next morning, and that doubtless he 
something in here for you to eat, or do you}could be induced to take Jack and the boy 
spose you could come into the other room?” $ with him in his cart. 

As a cursory glance had already informed} ‘Well, so be it. I suppose I must spend 
Jack, the ‘other room,” together with the one $the night in this miserable hole.” Though, 
in which he was, comprised the entire house.}to do him justice, this last expression was 
With a badly-stifled groan, he rose from the} not audible. 
rickety bed on which he had been lying and: It was but little comfort to reflect that he 
signified his ability to reach the “other room.’ } had the only bed the house afforded. That 

Hungry he had been, a moment before; but } one was so rough and hard, that all his 
his appetite vanished as he beheld the repast ;easy philosophy fled. But all things, good 
to which he was ushered: a rough wooden table‘ or evil, must end sometime, and, at last, 
devoid of cloth or napkins, a few broken and; Jack found himself seated on the box of 
badly-cracked dishes, a plate of coarse brown; Joe Cray’s peddler’s- wagon, the obnoxious 
bread, a dish of potatoes, and a pitcher of milk. {infant in his arms, and Joe, a compound 
Not the vestige of an apology did Golly deign } mixture of drollery and tobacco, at his side. 
to offer for her meagre bill-of-fare. Was it} Golly seemed serenely indifferent to his 
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336 GOLLY. 
departure; but, after the last vestige of shining Redmond would have been quicker to condone 
tinware and red cart had faded from her view, ; forgery in a friend than a breach of this kind. 
she seated herself on the wood-box, lifted “At least, I can rectify the matter now— 
up her voice, and wept bitterly. Poor Golly! ; ’tisn’t toolate. I'll buy Golly a present to-night, 
the slight, handsome gentleman had made a ; and send it to her, with a good-sized bank-note 
deep impression on the wild strong maiden for the old man.’ 
of the woods. True to his resolution, Jack did so, choosing 
Jack Redmond hardly lan that ride tas present, to be enclosed with the fifty-dollar 
the station. The frequent stoppages, amazed } bill, which was perhaps the most inappropriate 
stares of passers-by, delicate tobacco-odor, and $ gift he could have selected. For what would 
fretfulness of ‘that execrable child,’ as hee wild, uneducated, barefooted girl do with 
styled the boy, made that ride one long to be} a dainty little chain-and-locket? For a man 
remembered by our elegant and easy-going ; who prided himself on his tact, Jack was making 
egotist. It was with a feeling of deep delight ; some singular blunders. On his return from the 
that he at last seated himself in a parlor-car, } postoffice, he found himself mentally reviewing 
the troublesome boy left ‘until called for’’ with ; the events of the past twentyfour hours and 
the station-master. As the train swept away, } picturing to himself the dilapidated old hovel 
Jack had a glimpse of a pale-faced anxious-}and its strangely contrasting occupants. 
looking woman, who hastily descended from} “Gerald Dinsmore—'tis an old family-name. 
an incoming train and rapturously embraced } How by all that’s wonderful did that old fellow 
a dirty, tear-bestained urchin who eagerly rushed } come by it? His eyes look wonderfully like my 
to her. grandfather’s as I remember them in our old 
Our friend drew a deep sigh of relief. The portraits; I wonder if, by some strange chance, 
youngster had found his mother—or, more} he is a stray shoot from our family-tree. I must 
correctly speaking, the youngster’s mother had; find out. I believe grandfather had a brother 
found him; at least, it was all right; and, } who came up North. In the name of the 
though not at all inclined to any heartfelt marvelous, I’m almost ready to swear ‘tis this 
sympathy for the cause of all his misfortunes, ; same old fellow! Whe-ew!” And Jack stopped 
Jack was nevertheless more comfortable in i in the hall of the ‘hotel to give utterance to a 
mind and conscience after he had witnessed } prolonged whistle. Standing there, fortune sent 
the reunion of mother and child. him a chance encounter which effectually ban- 
“Not that I could have done anything,’ } ished Golly from his mind for months to come. 
he soliloquized. ‘If I’d taken the infant off; ‘Hello! hello! hello!” and Jack felt his 
in search of his relatives, we should doubtless; legs grabbed by chubby little hands, while a 
have chased after each other until doomsday ; } resonant young voice greeted him most cordially. 
but I’m glad it’s ended so satisfactorily. The “You here?” 
mother was awfully pretty; queer that the: Capitals fail adequately to represent Jack's 
youngster should have been such an imp of$tone as he slowly recognized his youthful 
ugliness. Well, it’s all ended now!” comrade of the past night. It was a moment 
Ended? Ah, Jack, it was but just commenced, 3 of intense thought, and Jack developed, in it, 
though you little suspected that! a power of dissimulation hitherto unknown to the 
A comfortable chair in a drawing-room car; Dinsmores. Hardly knowing why, he greeted 
soon lulled Redmond to sleep and made him 3 the youth rapturously, and elevated him to a seat 
oblivious of the trials undergone in old Dins-} on his shoulder. Was he not proud of his some- 
more’s hut. Evening beheld him ensconced in} what absurd simulation when, a moment later, 


luxurious quarters at his hotel, with his much-} the rather pretty mother came from her room 


5 


enduring servant at hand to execute his royal } to reclaim her boy Pretty ? 











eee 





commands. Happy, comfortable, well-fed, and } > Mrs, Hoyt was a revelation—delicate features, 
properly dressed, good-nature returned to him } 3 transparently white complexion, and soft golden 
once more. ; hair. For the second time in his life, Jack found 


“Those people were really very kind, and ; himself stammering before a young woman, 4% 
I actually didn't give them anything for all: he attempted to reply to Mrs. Hoyt’s pretty 
their trouble. What an abominable shame!” { thanks for his care of her son. 

Jack looked uneasy; he had never before} Finding himself ensconced for the time being 
shown such thoughtlessness. How had it} at her hotel, Jack lost no time in following up 
happened? It was poor taste certainly to § the acquaintance, on the pretext of his interest 
ignor2 such an obligation, and probably Jack i in Harold. His easy manners and gentlemanly 
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GOLLY. 337 
bearing impressed Mrs. Hoyt favorably, and the; ing before Agnes Hoyt, pale, but with a clear- 
two soon became fast friends. Why Jack, who; cut look of determination gleaming from his 
was above “the wiles of any woman,” as he;eyes and lurking around the corners of the 
himself phrased it, should have felt intensely } mouth, usually curving into pleasant smiles. 
relieved at learning that Mr. Hoyt had departed ‘“‘Agnes, may I?’’ And, after a swift upward 
this life some five years before, it is impossible} glance at his face, Agnes Hoyt said slowly : 
to imagine; but it is certain that he heard this } « Yes.” 
fact with deep interest. Instead of execrating A fair September day; a station among the 














the impulse which made him leap from the train 
after Harold Hoyt, he soon began to bless that 


Berkshire Hills; a little group on the platform 
is waving handkerchiefs toward an outgoing 


act of common politeness and gallantry. Though } train, and a youngster of six is shouting at the 
both he and his newly-acquired friend could } top of his voice: ‘‘ Mamma! papa! you mustn’t 
boast of some hundreds of acquaintances in ; stay a moment longer than you said; ‘twon’t be 
New York, it was yet amazing how lonely each; fair if you dp! Good-bye! G-o-o-d b-y-e!” 
felt in the great metropolis and how soon they } the last part of Harold’s farewell being literally 
came to be dependent on each other for enter- 3a screech as he endeavored to make his voice 
tainment. Rides, walks, pleasant excursions, { reach the train now speeding rapidly on. 
reading, and breezy conversation, in which Agnes Redmond looked half regretfully 
Mrs. Hoyt was an adept, made the days pass; toward the depot. True, it had been her own 
swiftly, until at last the tiny white harbingers } proposition to leave her boy for the next four 
of winter were ficating through the air, and } weeks in her old home; but yet a mother’s ever 
Jack found, to his disgust, that society had ; recurring thought, if anything should happen te 
claims on Mrs, Hoyt which could not easily ; him! 

be ignored. The season was one of the oeien ‘‘What is it, dear? Homesick for the boy 
and Mrs, Hoyt—wealthy, young, bright, and ; already? We can go back for him, sweetheart.” 
with a piquancy and verve even more fasci-; But Agnes shook her head. They needed 
nating than her beauty—soon resumed her { these few weeks alone, and Harold would be safe 
old place as an acknowledged queen and ; and happy in her mother’s care. They did not 
favorite in the most exclusive drawing-rooms. } talk much as the train wheeled on. When two 
Jack, too, had plenty of invitations to these } people are very much in sympathy with each 
same places, and, as a matter of course, he } other, many words are not needful between 
was not inclined to refuse them when they} them. Each felt keenly the silent enjoyment of 





would give him the society of the woman whom 
he most admired. The last four months had 
changed him for the better. 

The winter worked greater changes, and spring 
found him her ardent lover—but clothing that 
character under the disguise of friendship. 

He was aroused, vivified, quickened, by the 
one real love his life had known. He was more 
manly, more alert, more energetic. Life had 
new phases, deeper meanings, for him. What- 
ever might be the issue of the matter—and he 
himself could form no conjecture as to that— 
Jack Redmond would thereafter be something 
more than a selfish aimless egotist. 

Mrs. Hoyt was planning a visit to her mother, 
among the Berkshire Hills, and Jack, moody 
and silent, was sitting in her little parlor, 
gloomily listening to Harold as he dilated on 
the glories of his grandmother’s home, the large 
yard, the great house, the blue hills. 

“But whatever will we do without you, Mr. 


Redmond? Why, you'll have to go along, for, if 


I should fall off the train again, you ought to be 
there to pick me up. I say, won’t you go?” 
Like a flash, Jack, straight and tall; was stand- 


‘the other’s presence. After several hours of 
waiting at a little way-station, they were just 

$ about to enter their train, which, after a manner 

’ that trains have, had in some way been belated, 

; when a telegraph operator approached Jack. 

 « Beg pardon, sir, but is this Mr. J. E. Red- 

* mond ?”” 

$ ‘It most certainly is. A message for me?” 

; «Yes, sir, been following you all around.” 

$ Jack hastily tore open the yellow envelope. 

’ The telegram was from a college friend, now a 

} physician in New York. It read: 

; Girl in the hospital, dying; Golly Dinsmore. 

; Wants you. 


FRANK WALLACE.” 





Without a word, Jack handed the message to 
his young wife. Long ago, he had described to 


Y 
§ 


her his adventure at the little hut, and the two 
shad resolved to visit Golly ere they should 
> return from their wedding-trip; they had been 
; pleasing themselves for some time, devising ways 
‘oad brightening and aiding her future. Now 

came this fateful message. To abandon or even 
postpone the pleasant jaunt to the mountains 
; might have cost some brides an effort; but any 
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338 EASTER 
kind of selfishness was foreign to Agnes Red- ; 
mond’s nature. : 
“We must go to the poor girl at once, dear.” : 
Jack silently acquiesced, and made the need- ' 
ful changes in checks and tickets. When they 
‘were once more speeding on, this time toward 
New York, Jack gave utterance to the thought } 
which had been perplexing him. ‘How do} 
you suppose that child ever came to be in New } 
York, Agnes?”’ 
Knewing nothing of particulars as yet, Agnes’s 
instinct still leaped to the truth. “I don’t} 
understand it at all, but I think she must have } 





gone in search of you.’ And Agnes was right. | 

The gray light of the early autumn morning 
found Jack, Agnes, and Frank Wallace at the 
door of the hospital in which Golly was dying. 
Dr. Wallace told his friend of Golly’s accident. 
She had attempted to cross Broadway, and, 
accustomed only to the quiet country life where 
Jack had first seen her, had grown terrified by 
the teams and noise. Losing her self-control, 
she had become pressed between the passing 
vehicles, and injured fatally. Rough but pitying 
hands had picked her up and brought her, still 
unconscious, to the hospital. Dr. Wallace had 
seen at a glance that human efforts could not 
restore her again to health, but, deeply interested } 
in the lovely strange girl, he had endeavored to 
secure the names and addresses of her friends. 
In her wanderings, she had repeatedly men- : 
tioned Jack’s name. and, as this was the only } 
clue which Frank had been able to obtain, he 
had sent on the previous day a telegram to 
Jack’s club, trusting that it might find him, and 
not knowing his exact whereabouts. 

As the three reached the cot on which Golly 
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was lying, they caught a glimpse of darkest | 
hair framing in a very pallid face. Her eyes } 
were closed, and so still and quiet were her } 
features that at first Agnes thought that already } 
the girl had passed through the dark valley ; 
and entered into her Father's presence. ; 

Softly she took her hands and called “Golly !’’ } 

‘Be you an angel ?”’ asked the faltering voice. } 
‘‘Where’s he? I’m—so—tired.”’ 


EASTER 


eee 


LILIES. 





Jack came hurriedly forward. ‘Here I am, 
Golly ; what can I do for you, my poor child ?”’ 

But the girl did not seem to recognize him, 
and her only response was to murmur again the 
slow pathetic words: ‘ I’m—so—tired—oh, so 
very tired.” 

For awhile there was silence around the bed, 
and, for the first time, Jack roticed that the 
dying girl was beautiful, after a strange wild 


: fashion. He noticed, too, the striking contrast 
between the woodland child and the delicately 


refined woman who was bending so lovingly 
over her. The sun struggled feebly forth from 


} the dun clouds, and sent a few rays of light to 
‘ illumine the pale face. Golly suddenly started 


up with her old mocking smile. “I couldn't 
carry you now, mister, no more ner a city girl; 
but soon I’ll be stronger to take care of you— 
take care of you,’’ and, in a delirious way, she 
repeated over and over the words “ take care of 
you.’ Gleaming around her neck, Jack saw the 
dainty locket and chain which he had sent her, 
months before. Golly kept fingering this in a 
restless fashion. Agnes’s tender arms were 
around her now. Agnes’s cool cheek was 
pressed close to her fevered one. She smiled 
brightly ; ‘‘ take—care—of—you,” the white lips 
murmured once more, and then Golly was an 


ignorant hoiden no longer; the wisdom of tke 


angels was hers. The sunshine poured into the 
room a glorious light. Agnes turned to her 
husband, whose eyes were dim with an 
unwonted moisture. ‘It is a good omen, dear; 
I think God will let Golly take care of us in 
our new life together.”’ 

If anyone is interested in the fate of old Mr. 
Dinsmore, we will -just pause to say that his 
death a month before had sent Golly to New 
York in search of the only other friend she 
knew. That he was a distant relative, Jack 
subsequently proved, and the old man and his 
grandaughter now rest in Virginia soil ; beside 
them are the wealthy relatives whom they never 
knew in this life. Golly found Jack, indeed, 
but she found even a far more potent friend 


$than he—death! 


LILIES. 


Boom, Easter lilies, grand and tall 
In ranks of spotless white ; 

Lift up your dew-gemmed chalices 
Toward yonder shining height. 


Ye meekly bow your graceful heads 
As if in silent prayer, s 


While Easter anthems pure and clear 
Go pulsing through the air. 


The worship of our lips and lives 
Can scarce for sin atone ; 

Your incense freely offered up 
Will reach the Father's throne. 
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CHAPTER I. 

N the quays and in the less- 
known quarters of Paris there 
are many beautiful old houses, 
dating back to the extinct 
days of Bourbon royalty. It 
was in a suite of apartments 
in one of these stately and 
almost deserted mansions that 
a lady sat writing, on a bright 





the year 1860. Though the 
room was of imposing dimensions, it was very 
scantily furnished. It had been a grand dining- 
room in days gone by, and the walls were wain- 
scoted up to at léast one-third of their height 
with solid oak, dark and rich-looking with age, 
the rest being covered with a thick flock paper 
in a deep shade of green. The floor was covered 
with a green carpet, an unusual piece of luxury 
in a French household; but two carved oak 
chairs and a massive secretary in the same wood 
completed the furnishing of the room. Curtains 
of green Utrecht velvet shaded the windows, 
which looked out over the Seine and gave a view 
of the distant Louvre. Once, as the lady paused 
in her occupation and glanced out of the open 


window, she murmured to herself: ‘‘ This dwell-, 


ling has a great advantage—there are no oppo- 
site neighbors.’ And then she resumed her 
writing. 

She was a peculiar-looking person, a woman 
about thirtyfive, pale, sallow, and spare, with 
marked features and cold impassive gray 
eyes. She was tall and of a wiry vigorous make, 
and the hand that held the pen had something 
aervous and steel-like in its clasp. Her lips, 
which were thin and colorless, had also that 
marked steel-like firmness of outline, bespeaking 
determination and force of character. Her dark 


hair was eut short and lay in loose scattered } 


waves over her head, which was small and well- 
shaped, and this style of coiffure, in the days 


day in early September, in ; 


black cashmere, which, however, fitted her to 
perfection and was stylish in cut and in draping. 
; The writing on which she was employed was in 
; cipher, and from time to time she paused to cast 
: certain of the memoranda, which apparently 
’ guided her in her work, into the flames of a 

wood-fire that burned, in spite of the warmth of 
$ the sunny autumn day, in the ample old fireplace 
’ that filled nearly one end of the room. 
’ «The affair of Pierre Delarche,’ she mur- 
> mured to herself, as she tossed into the fire one 
of the scraps of paper she had been consulting. 
‘«Not yet ripe for investigation. The Friends of 
Freedom. Mere empty talk—so far. Must con- 
sult the Prefect of the Imperial Police respecting 
it. The next place of meeting—hm—hm—a 
garret in the Rue du Bac. You would have been 
wiser, my friends, had you chosen some spot far- 
$ ther from the centre of Paris. Paul Sarellima 
Roman patriot jealous of the laurels of Orsini. 
Must be looked to, and that speedily.’’ 

She flung the last of the papers into the fire 
2 and resumed her writing; but, before she had 
‘ traced more than a few lines, there was a discreet 
tap at the door, and, in answer to her imperative 
‘ Come in,”’ a sharp-looking boy in buttons ush- 
$ ered a grave severe-looking personage into the 
 room—a man with extinct expressionless eyes 
and a thick mustache, waxed at the ends and 
; concealing under its central fringes the mouth of 
3 
3 
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its owner. It was the custom of all subordinates 

of the Imperial government to imitate at that 
} time the sphinx-like countenance and impassive 
; expression of their chief and ruler, Napoleon III. 
’ The new-comer drew a chair close to that of his 
‘ hostess, who rose to receive him, and in tones so 
‘ low as to be scarcely audible, even by the person 
‘to which the words were addressed, he said, as 
‘ she resumed her seat: 
’ «Ts the report ready ?”’ 
> «Tt is here,’’ she answered, in a whisper as 
; faint as his own, as she folded the pages on 
$ which she had been writing and tendered the 


when chignons were at their biggest and fashion- } papers to him. 


able ladies used to load their heads with rats, 


and mice, and birds’-nests, and waterfalls, and g breast-pocket. 


all other such oddly-named shapes in false hair, 


§ “Good.” He placed the document in his 
“Any special news?” 


’ An Italian patriot and possible assassin—a 


Was in itself alone sufficient to render her appear- } new Republican society, which is to hold a meet 


ance remarkable, if not eccentric. 


plainly dressed in a simply fashioned costume of * 


She was} ing on Saturday next—”’ 


‘‘At what address ?”’ 
(339) 
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‘©593 Rue du Bac. I shall be there.’’ 
«In your next report, change the cipher. 


} the door closed, she turned to her infuriated 
} visitor. 


This one is becoming known. Here is amessage{ ‘Now, Denise Lamarque, what is it that you 


to you from Baron Haussman. A new avenue is 


; wish to say to me? - But first—the child.” And 


to be cut, running northwest from the Are de}a faint tinge of color stole over the impassive 


Triomphe. There is a board-yard and also two 
old furniture-shops to be bought there for next 


to nothing. Here is a plan of the projected 


street, with the places to purchase marked upon 
it.” 

‘* My best thanks to the baron.” 

“That is all.” The strange visitor rose, and, 


: countenance. 
“Qh, she is well—the little Christine—and 
outside in the porter’s lodge at this moment.” 
‘*‘ Here—you have brought her here, contrary 
to my orders? And how, by the way, did you 
discover my address?”’ 
; ‘Your address, yes, and your real name, 


buttoning up his coat, prepared to depart. ; Madame Greon—or, at least, the name by which 
“You will receive special directions respecting } you are best knewn—Madame Frollo, for you 
the affair of Pierre Delarche. And one thing} have as many aliases as a first-class thief. 
more. The Emperor wants to see you, to give ; That is none of your business. Only under- 
you some important directions concerning i pe this much—I do not mean to soil my 
most delicate matter—an embezzlement of} fingers any more with tending your brat. Not 
diamonds by a lady of the court. Hold your- but what she is a darling, the little one. But, 
self in readiness to obey a summons to Com-; now that I know wlio you really are, I throw 


piegne this day week. Bring samples of antique ; her back on your hands. I would throw in 


embroideries to show to the Empress as an; your face all the money you have ever paid me 
excuse to the servants. You will be admitted ; for taking charge of her, if only I had not 
without question.” And the gentleman, with- $ spent it, every sou. I wonder that I did not 


out waiting for an answer, departed as swiftly } see stains of blood—yes, stains of blood, you 


and silently as he had come. 
Left alone, the mistress of the house began to 
set her secretary in order. It was an easy task; 


there was not a scrap of writing anywhere to be ; 
seen, and she even committed to the flames the 
sheet of blotting-paper she had been using, lest } 


the confused marks wherewith it was covered 
might bear tell-tale indications amongst the 


lines. But, before her task was quite completed, } 


$ she-bloodhound—on every coin you put into my 
hands. I loathe you—I spurn you—I cal) 
; down the vengeance of the earth and the skies 
$ upon your head !’’ 

$ Quivering with ill-restrained wrath, she stood 
} with clenched hands and blazing eyes like an 
} embodiment of the spirit of the Great Revolu- 
; tion. 

‘See you, I had staid quietly in my garret 





the sound of hurrying feet was heard without, a} all these years, since my man was shot down in 
confused mingling of voices became audible, and } the streets on the second of December, so that 
suddenly the door was thrown open, and a! another Bonaparte might be made Emperor. 
woman, spurning the efforts of the page to keep } I lived on, helping the cause of liberty from 
her back, rushed violently into the room. She ; time to time, just a little, as a poor woman may 


stopped suddenly as she crossed the threshold, 
and confronted her -hostess with flashing eyes 
and compressed lips. She was evidently labor- 
ing under the influence of some fierce excite- 
ment. Tall and strongly built, with marked 
features, a spare massive frame, and great 


burning black eyes, she was a type of the con- } 


vinced enthusiastic promoter of revolutions, an 
anticipation of Louise Michel, a plebeian suc- 
cessor of Charlotte Corday, a descendant of the 
Knitters of the guillotine of the First Revolution, 
that might develop in coming years into a 
petroleum-thrower of the Commune. 

“Send the boy away!’’ she said, hoarsely 
and breathlessly; ‘‘I want to speak with you, 
Mother Greon, and we had best be alone.”’ 

“Leave us, Paul,” said the person so 
addressed, in calm unruffled tones. And, as 


} do, and existing from day to day in the hope of 
$ seeing some time or other a Republic in France 
sagain. And then you came, and brought the 
3 child, and money for taking care of it. All 
; this time I fancied you were like me—the widow 
3 of a good patriot, and I cherished the little one 
as though it had been my own. But last night 
$ there came to me one who tuld me the truth, 
j one of the poor creatures that you and 
3 your fellow-bloodhounds are hunting down. 
i He has got away, though, I can tell you that, 
; and is safe in England by this time. And your 
3 hame never was Greon after all, Madame Frollo. 
; I know it all now. It was you thut ferreted out 
>the conspiracy of the Fiftyseven. It was you 
>that had Philippe Delamarr sent to Cayenne. 
hit was you that caused Jean Valbel to flee for 
} his life. It is you that are hunting down Pierre 
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Delarche. I know even the name that you hide ; sidered one of the most charming of that circle 
behind your fine appellation of Madame Frollo. } of towns and villages that surround the gay cap- 
You are a traitor and the widow of—’ ital as do the diamonds that form the setting of 
“Stop!” The woman addressed as Madame } some great single gem in the brooch or the 
Frollo rose to her feet. ‘‘ Not a word respecting § locket that forms part of the parure of a queen. 
my dead husband. Is there no blood on the : ; At the epoch at which the events of our story 
hands of your friends and of yourself, Denise occur, the cruel chances of war had not yet come 
Lamarque ?”’ to shatter its elegant villas or to lay in ruins its 
“They are clean enough yet to spurn you and palace. Always favored by the Parisians as a 
your offspring. I curse you—I hate you, Sid- ; place of summer residence, on account of the 
onie Lafont. Take your true name once from my 3} purity of the air, which is owing to its elevated 
lips; it is loug enough since you last heard it. } site, and also, as has been mischievously sug- 
I curse you in the name of the dead of the second 3 gested, because from the windows and the bal- 
of December—in the name of the exiles of Cay- } conies of the villas a fine view could be obtained 
enne—in the name of the fugitives in Eng'and, } of the beloved Paris, out of sight of which not 
and Switzerland, and Belgium, in the name of 3 one of her children can long remain content, its 
Liberty, the sacred right of the nations which $ tasteful summer homes are numerous and always 
you oppose and seek to destroy. I wash the soil } well occupied. 
of your silver from my hands. I shake the dust of} The glowing twilight of the cloudless Septem- 
your house from my feet. I go, and leave you the } ber day had scarcely faded from the heavens, 
child that shall one day turn upon you and curse and the distant Arc de Triomphe showed, with its 
you as I have done, and avenge us all. On the whiteness tinged with a faint rose-flush, like an 
little fair head that only last night was pillowed ; arch in flowers, against the dark background of 
on my bosom, I rest the hope of my revenge. I go, ; the great city, with here and there a light 
and never shall our paths cross again. The mem- ; beginning to sparkle amid its duskiness. Viewed 
ory of your bread that I have eaten—yes, and from the loftiest eminence of all those occupied 
; 








the thought of the little one that I have bred as $ by the city of St. Cloud, the scene was a lovely 
my own child, stand between you and my wrath. 3 and an impressive one at that sunset hour. But 
I leave you to the future and to that Justice that } the owner of one of the handsomest of the villas. 
men call the vengeance of Time!” 3 that had been erected on that favored site,a man 
The door closed with a clash, and Madame ; tall and handsome and in the prime of life, had 
Frollo rose from her seat with a slight expression } no thoughts for the beauty of the view, or for the 
of weariness on her else impassive features. dying glories of the vanished day. He had flung 
“Really, she has tired me excessively, this hon- 3 aside the curtains to admit the air, but he did 
est Denise,’ she murmured. ‘But the child— $ not approach the long open windows reaching <o 
Christine—ay, there is a real perplexity.”” She the floor, nor did he notice the fact that the serv- 
touched the bell, and the page quickly reap- ; ant had entered and had placed a large lamp 
peared. upon the table, afterward withdrawing with 
“My carriage, Paul, and tell the porter’s wife { noiseless footsteps. And by the full radiance 
to take care of the little girl that has been left in } of the lamplight every movement of the one occu- 
her charge till I come to give her further orders.” } pant of the room could be distinctly seen from 
Then, as the boy disappeared, ‘I have need of the road outside. This fact he seemed to heed 
air and movement to aid me in thinking out what 3 as little as he did the beauty of the world with- 
I had best do with the child,” she added to her-3 out. Pacing to and fro, seemingly under the 
self as she drew on her gloves. influence of some all-absorbing thought, he went 
The elegant brougham, plain and severe in all $ with hurried steps from one end to the other of 
its appointments and without so much as an} the large drawing-room, unheeding even the 
initial or monogram on its panels, was speedily } caresses of his dog that leaped up from time to 
at the door. The page, in the correct livery of a 3 time, vainly trying to reach his master’s hand, 
groom, stood ready to hand Madame Frollo into } and wondering, doubtless, why a pat and a kind 
the carriage and then awaited her orders. They } word were not forthcoming as usual. At last he 
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were brief and comprised in one phrase: cast himself into an arm-chair before the buhl 
“To St. Cloud.” writing-table on which the lamp had been placed. 
«The end must come, and it shall not be long in 

CHAPTER II. coming,” he muttered, between his clenched 


By most persons who know Paris well, the} teeth. ‘Down, Frisk—down—I am in no mood 
beautiful suburban town of St. Cloud is con-} for fooling, this evening, Poor beast—you will 
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miss me at least, if no one else does. There, old; on, for her sake. If I still had my iad T 
fellow—there—lie down and keep quiet.’ And, } could have striven to stifle my sorrows in the 
as the dog, satisfied with his master’s notice and } daily round of my business. All is gone now— 
caress, went to curl himself up on the hearthrug, ; and I am going. I bid you farewell, old friend, 
the gentleman unlocked a drawer in the writing- and, when I have traced my name at the foot of 
table and took from it a revolver carefully, test- this page, I shall seek the one effectual remedy 
ing its barrels to see if they were all loaded. Sat- 3 for all my pain, and shall go ‘To where beyond 
isfied with his examination, he laid the weapon | these voices there is peace.’ Once more, good- 
aside, and, drawing forward a blotting-book, he ; night. 
spread some sheets of letter-paper before him and ‘“‘CHESTER ARMYTAGE.” 
began to write, slowly and deliberately, like a 
man who is fulfilling an appointed task. This is 
what he wrote: 
**My Dear WeEstrorD: 

“I do not know why I should trouble you 
with this letter, as the chief piece of news that 
it contains will probably reach you through the; the weapon. And Chester Armytage, starting to 
medium of the daily papers before this epistle is ; his feet, confronted the stern features and dark- 
put into your hands. But I did not like to put ; robed form of Madame Frollo. Motionless with 
into execution my final resolve without writing & § ’ amazement he stood, his hand and the pistol 
few lines to you, my best and oldest friend, if } still prisoned in the grasp of those steel-like 
only to say good-bye. I have burned the will I ; fingers. 


The writer laid down his pen, folded the let- 
ter, placed it in an envelope, and wrote, in a firm 
bold hand-writing, the address. And then he 
stretched out his hand for the revolver. 

«Stop !”’ 

A firm clasp closed over the hand that held 


made some years ago, in which you were; ‘* What were you about to do?” 

appointed sole executor of my estate and guar-; ‘Who are you, that seek an answer to a ques- 
dian of my only child, for the simple reason that } tion that you have no right to ask ?”’ 

I have neither child nor fortune left. Onlythree; ‘True, and which I have no need to ask. | 


hours ago, I received tidings of the death of my } have read over your shoulder every line that you 
little Louise from diphtheria, at the house of § have written.” 

the devoted woman in Brittany who has had } ‘‘ How dared you, woman—”’ 

the charge of her for nearly all her life. My: ‘Because, passing by outside, I saw you writ- 
wife, as perhaps you know, died late last spring 3 ing, with your revolver close at hand. Men do 
in the asylum to which she was perforce con- ; not pen commonplace letters with such adjuncts 
signed just after Louise’s birth. It was as well, to the furnishing of their writing-tables. So I 
for the insanity with which she was afflicted was $ left my carriage and entered through the open 
of a violent as well as a hopeless type. It was} window, and strove to learn the secret of your 
only after her death that I decided to try to form } despair. I have learned it, and I come to bring 
a home for myself once more. I had grown tired } you a remedy.” 

of alternating between the rooms of the bank and $ ; “You have learned it, but in what dishonor- 
my bachelor apartments, so I took this villa and 3 } able fashion !”” 

furnished it, intending to bring my little girl “‘Dishonorable!’? She laughed coldly and 
here and to pass at least a year in this pleasant } cynically. ‘There has been no question of 
abode and in this pure air, within easy reach, as } honor in the path that I have trodden for many 
St. Cloud is, of my place of business. Well, old } a year past. It is my business to discover secrets 
friend, disaster has followed disaster with so and to take the readiest means of discovering 
rapid a tread that I mean to await the coming of } them, regardless of what those means may be. | 
no further trouble, but shall slip away out of the } have made use of my professional training for 
world to that haven where no evil news can} my private profit merely. Now, put aside your 
reach me—the grave. The banking-house of § pistol and listen to me. If I can suggest no 
Armyiage & Co. is on the point of failing. 1} remedy for some part, at least, of your troubles, 
will not weary you with the details of. the catas- ; I will, when our interview is at an end, leave 
trophe; suffice it to say that I do not mean to } you to follow your own inclinations, should you 
live to see it. My little daughter is gone, and 3 still wish to rid yourself of your woes in such a 
her death has broken the last link that bound } violent fashion. Give me some few moments of 
me to this world. I have no one left to live for} the time you were about to merge into eternity 
any more. Crushed in spirit and wrecked in $ It is not much to ask.” 

fortune, I have no heart to begin the world anew. ; Impressed, in spite of himself, by the energy 
If my child had lived, | should have struggled ‘ of tone and decision of manner of his strange 
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visitor, Chester Armytage replaced his revolver in ; 
the drawer; and, bringing forward a large arm- ; 
chair, he motioned to Madame Frollo to take it. ; 

«Now, what is it that you wish to say to me?” 
he asked. 

“T repeat that I have the power to aid you 
in this hour of your desperation.” 

“Can you bring back my dead child to life? 
Can you prop the fortunes of my failing house ?”’ } 

“The latter I can and will do, if you will; 
consent to obey me in regard to the former. } 
What sum is it that you require to tide your 








bank over its present difficulties ?”’ 3 
“No less an amount than two hundred } 
thousand dollars.” 


“One million of francs? Good! It shall be 
placed at your disposal to-morrow, and on one 
condition only.” 3 

“ Name it.” ; 

“ First let me ask the age of the little daughter 
you have just lost.” 

“She was not quite six years old.” 

“Good! There will be no need of an adoption 
—a simple substitution will suffice. You will be 
required to present to the world—and, in fact, to 
rear and educate as your own—a little girl some 
few months younger than your own child, but with 
not enough difference of age, however, to make it 
impossible for her to pass as the dead little one.”’ 

Chester Armytage knitted his brows. He was 3 
a man of spotless honor, and his first and very } 
natural supposition was that some shameful } 
secret was connected with the birth of the child 3 
thus proposed to him for adoption. The quick 
eye of Madame Frollo noticed his hesitation, 
and comprehended instantly its cause. $ 

“Before proceeding further, I must inform } 
you that the little girl in question is of perfectly 
honorable origin. Her father was a painter of 
talent, named Louis Lafont. He married, some } 
two years before her birth, an Austrian of 
respectable parentage who was exercising in 
Paris the profession of a governess. Her maiden 
name was Sidonie Fischer—and I am she.”’ 

“And why should you seek to separate your- 
self from your little daughter, and that in so 
thorough a fashion ?”’ 

“For me to answer that question is to tell 
you the story of my life. Listen, Mr. Armytage, 
and, when I have ended, you may decide as to 
whether or not you are willing to save the future } 
of the innocent child, and the soul of an unhappy 
mother from utter despair as well.” 




















CHAPTER III. 
AzmytacEe bowed, and madame continued : 
“TI was born in Vienna. My parents died } 





when I was a mere girl, and my small inheritance 
barely sufficed to educate me to become a teacher 
—that being the readiest method by which a 
young woman without any special talent, either 
for art or music, could earn her daily bread. 
I had, it is true, certain dramatic gifts which 
might have been developed by early training, 
and which have, in fact, stood me in good stead 
during these later years; but my lack of beauty 
was considered, at the time, as an insuperable 
obstacle to my embracing a theatrical career- 
During my school-life, I studied with ardor, 
and left the establishment in which I was 
educated the mistress of four languages and 
a thorough musician—well equipped, in fact, 
for the profession I was about to adopt. With 
these acquirements, I easily found a place in 
the household of a wealthy Parisian banker— 


3 one of your colleagues, Mr. Armytage: the head 


of the well-known house of Pelletan & Co.— 
to act as governess to his three daughters. 
“In this position, I dwelt in peace and 
tranquillity for nearly four years. I was well 
treated, my pupils were amiable intelligent girls, 
and my days passed by, if without any vivid 
joys, at least without any serious annoyances. 
Then there came to me a period of happiness, 
so exquisite and so perfect that, when I look 
back upon it, my present life by force of contrast 
seems clothed with the blackness of despair. 
“Among my many accomplishments, that of 
drawing and painting had not been included. 
I was not destitute of the artistic sense—I could 
appreciate fine drawings and well-executed 
paintings—but my art-enjoyment was not sup- 
plemented by any powers of execution. To fill 
up this deficiency in my acquirements, a young 
artist, Louis Lafont by name, was engaged to give 
lessons to the Demoiselles Pelletan. He was of 
great talent, and of a reputation already in its 
first phase of brilliant development. He had 
exhibited at the Salon for two seasons past, and 
his picture of the former year, representing 
Marie Antoinette in prison, had been purchased 
by the Empress Eugénie. He was young and 
handsome and vivacious, with laughing brown 
eyes and a gay alert carriage of the head 
which— No, never mind; do not notice me. 
I have not spoken of him before for full five 


$ years past. And, when the sunlight has diel 


out of one’s life, it is hard, amid the darkness, 
to recall the sun to which existence owed its 
warmth and brightness. I thought that I was 


> turned to stone; but I find that it is ice merely, 


and that even a remembered gleam of that 
vanished radiance may cause the ice to melt. 
““We were a good deal thrown together, he 
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and I, naturally, as I had tobe present at all the 
lessons, and he came often to consult me about 
the subjects and style of the pictures that he 
prepared for the young ladies to copy. I do 
not know when I first began to love him, but I 
awoke one day to the consciousness that my 
whole being was absorbed in a devoted and 
hopeless passion for my young and brilliant 
coadjutor. Yes, hopeless, for how could I ever 
dream that the plain penniless governess had 
any attraction for the popular and gifted young 
painter? Yet the dream that I scarcely dared 
to contemplate, even as a vision, came true one 
day. Let me remember—let me bring back— 
for the last time so long as I shall live, the 
exquisite joy, the intoxicating gladness of the 
moment when the man that I loved so fervently 
imprisoned my hand in both his own, and said 
to me in tones thrilling with emotion: ‘For 
months past, Mademoiselle Sidonie, my whole 
soul has’ been wrapped up in you. Can you not 
love me a little?’ A little! With all my heart, 
with all my strength, with all my being! Look 
you, Mr. Armytage, I had never before known 
what it was to have anybody love me. My 
mother had died when I was barely three years 
old. My father, who was a subordinate officer 
in the Austrian army, was never at home, and I 
scarcely knew him up to the time of his death, 
which occurred when I was about fourteen. 
Therefore, the cup of perfect bliss, thus held to 
my lips, contained the first sweet draught of 
human affection ever accorded to me in this 
world. 

“Only a few weeks later, we were married. 
We had nothing to cause us to delay the wed- 
ding. I was alone in the world, and Louis’s 
elder brother, Claude, who was a graduate of 
the Military School of St. Cyr, and was a 
widower, with one little son named Louis, after 
my betrothed, was his only relative. And he, 
being absent with his regiment in Algiers, was 
not able to be present at our marriage, but he 
sent us many kind messages, and some gifts of 
beautiful Oriental curiosities. We went to 
housekeeping in a flat in the artists’ quarter 
of Paris—four small rooms and a large studio; 
and there, for two years, I was blindly, ecstat- 
ically happy. My husband and I were scarcely 
apart three hours out of the twentyfour, and 
then only when he went to attend the meetings 
of a secret society of advanced Republicans, 
formed soon after the establishment of 
Napoleon III on the throne of France, and of 
which Louis was a member. His fame as a 
painter was rising every day. He had executed 
some striking pictures, and the Emperor himself 





i gave him an order for a painting to represent 
Napoleon the Great playing with his little son, the 
King of Rome. ‘I must wait till our own little 
one comes to serve me as a model,’ Louis laugh- 
ingly remarked when the official document con- 
; taining the order arrived. But he never painted 
the picture. He never even saw the fuce of his 
own child. For, before she was born, he was 
murdered —cruelly and causelessly murdered 
by the members of the secret society to which 
he belonged—the League of Liberty, they called 
it.”” 

‘* Murdered ?”” 

“Yes, Mr. Armytage, they murdered him, 
and how? They gagged him, and bound him, 
and pinioned him down to the railway track in 
the path of the express from Calais, and left 
him there to await—ah, in what agonies of 
suspense and dread and mortal anguish !—the 
coming of the terrible doom. And it came— 
and not even I was ever permitted to look upon 
the mangled relics of what had once been Louis 
Lafont. The fiends that slew him declared 
that he had been a traitor to their cause, and 
that, while affiliated with them, he had secretly 
conveyed intelligence of their movements and 
their projects to the Imperial Police.” 

“And was this true?” 

‘*Do I know or do I care? All I knew and 
heeded was that the man I worshiped, my 
loving kindly gifted husband, had been put to 
death with such circumstances of horror as even 
the familiars of the Inquisition might have shud- 
dered to imagine. The shock to my nerves 
brought on a premature confinement. My little 
girl was sent, immediately after her birth, into 
the country to be nursed, and that as a sheer 
measure of necessity, for I lay at the point of 
death for weeks and months. And how I ever 
rose from my bed again, and left it in full pos- 
session of my reason, is still to me a mystery. 
My first idea, after my recovery, was to bring to 
justice the cruel wretches that had robbed me of 
my husband and of all hope or happiness for 
the rest of my life. My child, do you say? 
What was a puling infant to me, compared with 
the love and the bright companionship that had 
filled my life with such ecstasy of joy, such 
’ perfect bliss? Look you, I will speak of that 
no more, for that way madness lies.”’ 
$ «How did you know that your husband was 
put to death by the decree of the secret society 
} to which he belonged? Might his murderers not 
have been instigated by personal reasons?” 

She laughed drearily. ‘You little know the 
> ways of such an organization as the League of 
} Liberty, if you imagine that they left the cause 
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and the executers of the sentence in any manner 
of doubt. Stamped on one of the :eather thongs 
that were used to bind their victim were these 
words: ‘ This is how we members of the League 
of Liberty deal with traitors to our cause!’ I 


wear that piece of leather as an amulet in a case , 


attached to a chain about my neck. It has 
spurred me on to work, many and many a time 


when my heart was failing and my spirits grew } 





;frcm a serpent. I manage usually to preserve a 
strict incognito, from professional reasons as well 
as on account of the abliorrence I inspire. Not 
that I trouble myself particularly about that 
abhorrence. I have outlived all interest in 
human affection or in human hate. But there is 
one point on which I am still vulnerable, and 
} that is my child. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Cased in triple armor thougi: 
I be, the avenger may one day find out this weak 


weary. For, as soon as my health was fully ‘ point and stab me to the soul. For I cannot 
re-established, I started out on my mission of § endure the thought that my daughter may here- 
retribution. All my husband's papers relative ; after shrink from me, or hate me, or curse me, 
to the society were placed by me in the hands of } reject my benefits, and nullify all my efforts in 








the police. Then, wearying of the slow action 
of the professional detectives, I joined myself to 
them as an amateur aid. I brought to my task 
untiring vigilance, patient watchfulness, the 
keen scent of a bloodhound tracking its prey. 
And I succeeded where the most famous mem- 


bers of the force declared themselves utterly at 3 
I tracked out and brought to judgment $ 


fault. 
the murderers of Louis Lafont. By my aid the 
great secret society with its countless ramifica- 
tions in all European nations was utterly broken 
up, and many of its members were either con- 
demned to penal servitude for life or were driven 
into exile. There was no disguise that I did not 
assume, no danger that I did not brave, no hard- 
‘ships from which I recoiled. And when my task 
was ended and I had tasfed the exquisite sweet- 
ness of revenge, then and then only did I realize 
that life for me was practically at an end. 

“Tt was at this moment that I received from 
the Chief of the Secret Detective division of the 
Imperial police an offer of a permanent position, 
The manner in which my work as the avenger of 
my husband’s death had been carried out had 
attracted the notice of personages high in author; 
ity in the government of the Empire. My bitter 
hatred of the Republicans in France was not yet 
assuaged. Moreover, I was promised, as a 
reward for my services, abundant opportunities 
for acquiring wealth, such as prior information 





3 her behalf by a scorn that would be worse to me 
; than death. From this doom, you, Mr. Armytage, 
‘may save me. Forget the aid that I offer you, 
‘and remember only that the future of myself, and 
of my innocent child as well, is in your ands to 
make or to mar at your pleasure.”’ 
‘What is it you would have me do?”’ 
‘‘T want you to install, in the place and stead 
: of your dead child, my little Christine. I will 
; take a solemn oath to relinquish her wholly to 
$ your care, and never to claim her or to make 
} myself known to her as her mother. Her iden- 
} tity shall be wholly merged in that of your dead 
; Louise. I reserve for myself only the right of 
watching over her. She shall be my care—never 
again my child. Chance has so willed it that 
both the children have been brought up from 
babyhood in a remote French province, so the 
substitution will be easy and will excite no inves- 
; tigation.”’ 

“And if I consent?” 

«To-morrow I shall, in that case, place the 
sum of $200,000 in your hands, to be employed 
in the settlement of the affairs that threaten ruin 
: to the banking-house of Armytage & Co.’’ 
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“‘This money then, I suppose, is to be settled 


thereafter on the little girl ?”’ 
‘Not at all. That sum is to be placed without 
stipulation in your hands, for your own use. 


; If you decide to marry again, you can dower 


respecting political changes that would influence 3 with it any children that might be born of that 


the rise and fall of stocks, or concerning new 
streets and avenues to be cut through certain 
quarters of the city where real estate was at its 
lowest figure and where these changes would 
triple or quadruple its value. I thought of my 
little daughter and of the wealth I might amass 
to gild her future. I contemplated my own void 
and purposeless life. And I consented, and I 
have become the keenest and most trusted of the 
Political spies of the Empire. Aye, and also a 
Woman cursed and abhorred of all men, except 
by those that employ me. Once my identity is 
revealed, men and women recoil from me as 


second union. Use it as you like: spend it, 
squander it, gamble it away, if you will. The 
fortune of your adopted child will, one day, 
amount to at least twice as much, and will 
become hers on the day of her majority «r 
of her marriage. Choose now, Mr. Armytage: 
Will you consent to save a heart-broken woman 
from despair and give to her little daughter 
a future of happiness and prosperity, or will 
you refuse my offer and still madly persist’ in 
putting an end to your own life or in braving 
an existence of loneliness and ruin?’ 





She ceased to speak, and bent forward with 
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a look of anxious inquiry. Mr. Armytage paused , upon the box, and the swift ellie’ started off 
a@ moment, and then answered ina tone of} toward Paris. 
convinced decision : ’ On arriving at her residence, Madame Frollo 
‘I consent to your proposition. When will ; dismissed her carriage and her coachman and 
you bring me the child?’ ; went in search of the little girl. She found her 
‘At once—as speedily.as I can return to Paris ; lying asleep in the arms of the good-natured 
and come back with her. The money shall he Madame Laurent, with traces of violent crying on 
placed in your hands to-morrow before noon.” } her flushed cheeks and tear-gemmed lashes, and 
“One word more—I shrink from taking from ; with a bandage around one plump dimpled arm. 
your hands a gift that may have the stain of; ‘‘She has hurt herself, the little one—not 
blood upon it: Madame Frollo, can you answer ; seriously, madame—oh, not seriously! But it 
to me as to the source of your wealth ?”’ pained her very much, and she cried for a long 
‘So far as speculation, either in stocks or in } time. She was running around the room after 
3 
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real estate, is honorable, the origin of my fortune ; the cat, and she fell just in front of the fireplace 
is above reproach. I have had opportunities ; and burned her arm badly on the top bar of the 
of obtaining early information as to the coming ; grate.” 
political events in Europe and their influence} Madame Frollo unfastened the bandage and 
on the stock market, and also as to the projected 3 looked at the burn: it was a long deep indenta- 
new streets and avenues in Paris. I had no} tion 
occupation or interest to fill my hours outside } “lt will leave a scar,’’ she remarked, as she 
of my professional duties save that of acquiring } replaced the covering. ‘‘ But we have no time 
wealth, and I have used my opportunities to the ; to lose. Go and engage me a carriage, Paul; 
best advantage—that is all. And now good-; and see that the horses are strong and in good 
night—it is growing late.’’ condition.” 

Chester Armytage offered his arm to Madame } «Mamma Denise! I want Mamma Denise!” 
Frollo, to escort her to her carriage. The dapper $ wailed the child, now fully aroused. 
little groom, who had been waiting outside with $ ‘Never mind Mamma Denise—I am going 
the vehicle, lingered behind for a moment, and ; to take you to your papa.” 
then came hurriedly forward to take his place} [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY AGNES L. PRATT. 





Upon my heart, to-day, I stand 
"Neath heaven’s darkening frown. 


For every moment's joy, 
There is an hour of pain. 

The soul, from glimpse of paradise, 
Comes back to earth again. One glimpse of sunshine—vanished, fled, 
Leaving the day more drear, 

But yesterday there came to me Because I know the joy I craved 
A ray of love’s own light; é Had come so very near. 

To-day *tis gone, and shadows fall 
Just where the way was bright. 


PEP LAPD III 


So, back from paradise, my soul 
Falls, on her weary wing ; 

But yesterday the heavens oped 2 And, disappointed, waits on earth, 
And let their brightness down ; < Whate’er the hours may bring. 
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BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 





Keep true to your best eee Brightens our armor 
As the years pass you by ; And makes it more strong. 
Fill with good deeds 
The moments that fly. Stand firm ’gainst the wrong, 
For victory, we know, 
Each evil that’s vanquished, Shall ever be gained 
Rach well-conqnered wrong, With the face to the foe. 
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A DAY IN SPRING. 


BY 


No more my heart is sad, 
For all the world is glad ; 

Life seems a joyous thing, 
On this fair day of spring. 


Again is faith alive, 
My dead desires revive, 
And old hopes bud anew, 
Beneath this sky so blue. 


My doubts and fears are stilled, 
My soul with peace is filled, 
And nature’s tender voice 
Bids me anew “ Rejoice !"’ 


The clear air golden gleams, 

As sunlight through it streams ; 
The hills and valleys ring, 

While birds their anthems sing. 


The brooklet sparkling shows, 
As calmly on it flows, 

A silver thread between 
The meadows’ tender green 


In happy joyous mood, 
I say that ‘‘God is good,”’ 
Because, in freshness clad, 
The world is gay and glad. 


But, when dark clouds appear, 
And all grows dark and drear, 
Shall I again distrust 
And bow me in the dust? 


Ah, that I can not tell! 

** He doeth all things well.” 
But I am slow to learn 

The lesson somewhat stern. 


Yet I to-day can raise 
My voice in heart-felt praise ; 

For sights and sounds are fair 

On this spring day so rare! 
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= gould call his own. He had lost both wife and j 


HER EASTER OFFERING. 





BY G. E. CH 


ITTENDEN. 





T was the Momaaey } 
before Easter. In a3 
certain beautiful city 
church, called Saint 
Mark’s, the morning 
service was drawing 
toaclose. The rector 
read the last notice: ; 
“There will be an } 
especial service for the ; 
children Sunday next, § 

at three o'clock in the; 

afternoon. Those who 
have offerings of flowers } 
will please bring pees 
to the chancel - railing, } 
where I will receive} 
them.” The reetor’s } 
dark eyes glanced over } 
the large congregation. } 
In all that throng of people, there was no one he 
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child many years ago, and his was a lonely home. } 

His eyes wandered to the rectory-p@w, and } 
he observed with surprise that it was occupied. } 
A little girl sat there, her whole attitude and } 
expression denoting rapt attention, as she gazed } 
up in his face. 3 

When the service ended, the child whom the } 
rector had noticed rose with the rest of the } 
congregation—a poor child, wrapped in a faded } 
green shawl, which had evidently made acquaint- } 
anoe with all kinds of weather. She walked 
hurriedly down the aisle, the people looking in 
surprise at the odd little figure as it went by. 
On reaching the pavement, she broke into a 
quick run. Through street after street she 
passed, never pausing until she reached a large 
greenhouse, where she stopped, breathless. 

“Anyone can do it,” she thought, uncon- 
sciously pressing her hand to her side to still 
the beating of her heart, caused partly by that ; 
rapid race, and partly by a vast idea which had ; 
entered her mind. ‘Those flowers is o’ purpose } 
to sell.’’ 

She drew out of her pocket a few pennies, 
and fell to counting them. ‘‘One—two—three 
and five makes eight.” It seemed a good deal 
ef money. ‘Maybe ’twouldn’t be so much,” 
she thought. 

(348) 





Pushing the door open, she stepped within 
the sweet damp air of the greenhouse. No one 
seemed to be there. She walked slowly down 
one flower-lined aisle and up another, when 
suddenly she stopped before a cluster of great 
white flowers growing at the top of a long green 
stalk. She stood looking at them—motionless, 
entranced by their wondrous beauty, and dream- 
ing a bright day-dream, from which she was 
rudely wakened by a rough voice close beside 
her, saying: 

“Say, youngster—what you doin’? Be off 
now! You're not wanted here!” 

Startled, she turned to obey ; but, remember- 
ing the riches in her pocket, she stopped and 
asked timidly : 

“Say, mister—is them to sell ?’’ 

‘Of course they're for sale! Come now—run 
along! I can’t bother with you.” 

But the child stood her ground. 

“Tm going,’ she said. ‘But won't you 
please to tell me what those are, and how much 
you sell ’em for?” 

‘‘What on earth do you want to know for?” 
asked the young fellow, impatiently. ‘They're 
Easter lilies—that’s what they are! And that 
stalk you're a-looking at is worth one dollar. 
Any other information I could oblige you with?” 

‘* Easter lilies?’ repeated the child, her pale 
face flushing almost painfully. ‘‘They must be 
0’ purpose. Say, mister—I’m just going. But 
won't you please to tell me—would they do for 
a noffering ?”’ 

The man was growing angry. This was by no 
means the kind of a customer by whom he cared 
to be detained from his dinner. 

‘See here, young woman,” he said, taking off 
one coat and putting on another, while he looked 
coolly into the excited face before him: ‘ will 
you clear out of this by your unassisted effort, 
or shall I help you off the premises?” 

Understanding that the words were unfriendly, 
and that she was not likely to obtain any further 
information here, with one long lingering look 
into the hearts of the beautiful flowers, she went 
reluctantly away. 

In a short time, she was entering a small 
upper room in a large tenement-house, the place 
she called home. 

A young woman, with troubled, rather hard- 
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featured face, sat by the window, sewing. She} to disappointment as she do not cry easily. 
did not look up or speak to the little girl, who} Polly would not help her, that was evident; 
glanced at her somewhat apprehensively before and Polly was the kindest friend she had in 
seating herself quietly on the floor at the the world. 











opposite side of the room. $ When her mother died, over a year before, 
“I guess she feels cranky,” thought the}and she was left alone, Polly had given her 
child. ‘What a pity!’ a home, provided she could earn money for 
Then she said timidly: food and clothes. It required all Polly’s 
“ Polly.” strength and energy to pay for that little 


3 
. No answer. | room and keep soul and body together. 

“Polly !” 3 As Lil sat there, her ‘thoughts still intent 

“Well?” with a twitch of the thread that} on the service she had heard that day, and 
broke it off short and let all the gathers out. } the pure white lilies, the strength of a great 
“Polly, what is a noffering?”’ ; resolve entered in and took possession of her. 
“A what? Don’t bother me with questions,; “I'll do it!” she thought, resolutely. “TI ain't 
Lil—I haven’t no time.” 3 80 greedy but what I can go without eatin’ for 

“No; but, Polly, do please to tell me one awhile, I guess.” 
thing I want to know just awful: Would Easter} Euster Sunday dawned bright and clear. 
lilies—big white ones, with yeller to the middle ; The children belonging to Saint Mark’s Sunday- 
—would they do for a noffering?” 3 school waited impatiently till three o’clock— 

“An offering? Where?” a little more crossly ’ the time for their own especial service—arrived ; 
than before. Still, it was something gained for then they flocked into the church, in their 
her to talk at all, and Lil felt encouraged. ; bright dresses and flower-trimmed hats. 

“Over to the big church. Oh, Polly!” The organ played softly, as they went up the 
clasping her hands and looking up dreamily, 3 aisle in groups of two and three, and handed 
“there’s a glass winder, you know, all colors, their flowers to the rector, waiting behind the 
where the light comes through kind of soft; $ chancel-railing to receive them. Baskets, crowns, 
and a man tells you things—about Someone that} wreaths, great snowy clusters—he took them, 
loves you. I don’t just understand—but loves $ one by one, with a smile the little ones loved. 
you like anything; and it’s for Him you bring} Suddenly, he noticed that a knot of children 
the noffering. And oh, Polly! the man is all} who had just turned away stopped, as if sur- 
dressed in white, and has such a look to his face } prised, and then went on whispering together. 
—I can’t tell you, but it seemed to shine. Then 3 An advancing group glanced over their shoulders, 
there’s music; and anyone can do it, Polly. 3 then gazed at each other with astonished smiles, 
Anyone who brings a noffering of flowers, he 3 and some with little shrugs of contempt. 
said, could go right up near to the big winder Looking beyond, the rector saw, coming up 
and hand it to him. You could, you know, $ the aisle, the cause of so much wonderment— 
Polly, or me. And you could get ’em for shabby little figure, wrapped in a faded green 





dollar—if they would do. Would they, Polly? shawl, regarding him with steadfast gaze, and 
Easter lilies, he said; all white, only yeller to} bearing a stalk of Easter lilies in her hand. 
the middle.” As she drew nearer, he saw that her face was 
“Mercy on me, child!”’ exclaimed Polly, } wan and pinched, and the great intense eyes 
dropping her work and staring at Lil, as she 3 hollow and sunken. 
sat, with tightly-clasped hands and quick-drawn 3 Of all the beautiful offerings that had been 
breath, gazing at her. ‘I never knew you say 3 handed him over the chancel-rail, that day, 
80 much to once, I give you my word. The man 3 no other was received with so gentle and sweet 
you heard was a clergyman: they always dress } a smile as the single ¢talk of Easter lilies taken 
like that; and he wants flowers, next Sunday, $ from those small trembling fingers. 
to trim his church up with: they always do it; The smile sank deep into the child’s heart, 
once a year. But la, child! them people has} and rested there. Someone showed her a seat. 
got any amount of money to spend on foolish- i The service commenced. Lil sat in a trance 
ness. Folks like you and me can’t do those; of happiness. She was not hungry now. She 
kind of things; so don’t you think nothin’ ; had fallen onee on her way to the church and 
about it. A dollar indeed!’ And Polly went ; hurt her head; but she hardly felt the throbbing, 
on sewing, as if there were no more to be said. } and her offering had not been injured at all— 
Lil sat motionless, all the light gone from ; she had saved it; she could see it now, shining 
her face. She did not ery; children so used} pure and white among the other blossoms. 
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Listen! what was being said? How hard it was “Can I do anything for you?” the gentleman 
to keep awake! The music again; it pealed } asked, kindly. 

forth, and seemed to float through the perfumed “I know I hadn’t ought to come disturbing 
air. Her eyelids closed, and the heavy head: you so late at night, sir,” she said; ‘‘ but I was 
sank back against the cushioned seat. told, a while ago, that a little girl as took some 

The rector, coming into the body of the church 3 flowers to your church to-day—’” she stopped, 
on his way out, saw a number of persons} caught her breath slightly, then went on: “and 
collected about the pew-door, and observed that { died there! and you brought her here, and—” 
the bending faces had a frightened pitying look. $ she continued, more hurriedly : “I wanted to say 

‘Ts anyone ill?’’ he asked. that she kinder belongs to me, and I'll do for 

“A little girl has fainted, sir,’’ answered a} her if you'll give her to me.” 
boy, with an awed look on his bright counte- ‘‘ My good girl,’’ said the rector, gently, she 
nance. is not dead—poor little thing; we may save her 

“Yes? Who is she?’ yet. Is she your sister?” 

The children made way for the clergyman,} Polly looked at him fixedly for a moment; then 
and, in another moment, he was looking down ; the hard face changed and softened, and, bury- 
at a little pinched face, pitifully white, with } ing her face in her shawl, she burst into tears, a 
closed eyes and a happy smile on the still lips. mode of relief for which she had little leisure. 


A physician bent over her, his fingers on her ‘* No, sir,’”’ she sobbed ; ‘‘ but, when her mother 
wrist. died, I gave her part of my room, for she hadn't 
The rector’s heart thrilled with pity. no place to sleep; but I didn’t give her nothin’ 
“*Doctor,”’ he said, quickly, ‘‘ is she—” to eat—she earnt that. She went up to your 


“No,” returned the kindly physician, ‘I ; church last Wednesday, and heard about bringin’ 





think not, but I fear—’’ flowers, come Sunday. She seemed possessed 
The bright-faced boy fell to crying quietly. about it. I thought it was foolishness, 
There were but few dry eyes among them all. and wouldn't help her; but she saved up the 
The clergyman lifted the small wasted figure } money, and—I never gave her a bite. I wish | 
in his arms. had-of, but I thought I'd get her sick of it. 
“I will take her to the rectory till she ; She couldn’t have eaten enough to keep a fly 
recovers,’’ he said, simply. alive the last three or four days, and I wish—I 
Late that night, Lil lay in such a bed as she wish—’ The thick-coming sobs choked Polly, 
had never even dreamed of; but she could not ; and she stopped. 
| 
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realize the comfort of it, nor could the great; The rector laid his hand on her shoulder. 

staring eyes take in the beauty of the large well- “My good girl,” he said, huskily, “try to 
ordered room. The blow she had received, } control yourself. We may save the dear child, 
together with her long fast, had proved too} and cause her Easter offering to be a means of 
much for the weak little frame to endure, and ; blessing to her and to us all, 1 wish you would 


Lil was very ill. stay and help us nurse her; will you not?” 
The night-lamp burned low. The housekeeper So, when reason returned to Lil, and she 
sat dozing in an arm-chair by the fire. opened her eyes and looked about in pleased 


Below, in his study, the rector was pacing }.wonder, they met two familiar faces; she saw 
thoughtfully up and down, when he was startled } Polly, the kindest friend she had ever known; 
by the sharp ringing of the bell. Going to the} and the rector, with that loving smile on his 
door, he threw it open. A young woman stood } lips, and his dark eyes shining through a mist 
there; a young woman with an anxious, hard-$ as he came forward, bent and touched her fore- 
featured face, as he could see when she stepped ; head with his lips. 


into the lighted hall. A year has passed since Lil received that kiss; 
She looked about as if searching for some- { she lives at the rectory now, a beautiful guarded 
thing. life, and the rector calls her his “ Easter Lily.” 
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Tr is not just as we take it, Life’s field will yield just as we make it, 
This mystical life of ours ; A barvest of thorns or flowers. 






























WHAT STOOD BETWEEN. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





HE morning had been bright ‘ irritating sharpness, it sounded more despairing 
enough for a poet to sing: than ever. 
about, if there was one left; Mrs. Clifford leaned one hand on the back 
who possessed the sublime; of the bench, and, shading her eyes with the 
fatuity to believe he could ; other, stood gazing after the westward- flying 

find a new rhyme or simile for; birds and thinking a dozen half-complete 

“bonny spring.” It was getting; thoughts at once, a habit common to many 

late in the afternoon now, and the ; ill-regulated minds. 

day had changed as suddenly as; Pierce Levison came strolling along, and, 

the temper of most human beings ; catching sight of her, stopped to admire the 

has a trick of doing, and with as; pose of the graceful figure, the beauty of the 
little apparent reason. ‘The air was almost ; hands and arms, and the wistful dreamy face 
oppressively warm, but the sky had turned } which he only saw in profile, framed in a long 
so sullen and gray that it looked as chill as ; scarf flung over the dark masses of loose floating 
if November had fathered it. Evidently, a storm } hair. 


was lurking somewhere near the horizon, and; For a few instants he feasted his eyes, then 
proposed to make itself visible before many } a fierce impatience seized him to say out all that 
hours. } was burning his heart—all which he had, this 


3 afternoon, determined to utter, in spite of any 
‘feminine adroitness at checking or evading direct 
revelations and replies. 

He hurried forward, the grass deadening his 


Miriam Clifford sat in a solitary spot among 
the shrubberies, with her eyes fixed on a book. 
Suddenly, a half-dozen crows flew overhead, 
swooping low as they passed, and giving a simul- } 
taneous and prolonged caw of the most dolorous ; steps, so that, in her absorption, Miriam did not 
character. Miriam dropped the volume on the ; hear his approach, and called suddenly : 
bench and looked up. :  ** Will it be favorable if they keep straight on ? 

“Good gracious !’’ was her mental comment; ; You look like a sybil watching the birds for an 
“none but nineteenth-century crows, afflicted } answer to some important question. There— 
with pessimistic views of life, could have con- : they turn to the left: is the omen good?” 
trived a sound so exasperatingly hopeless.’’ { Mrs. Clifford dropped her hands and glanced 

She half laughed at her own poor witticism, ; toward the intruder, saying with a mischievous 

then glanced down at the book by her side, ; smile, which, pretty as it was, seemed a little 
and gave it an impatient push. For nearly { out of keeping with the melancholy expression 
an hour she had cheated herself into the belief ; in her eyes: 
‘that she was reading; but she perceived now; ‘You need sadly to review your Roman 
that, though she had turned the pages at; history. You are confusing the Sybils with the 
intervals, she possessed no more knowledge ? Augurs—who, being men, had to build predic- 
of their contents than of some conversation ; tions on the flights of birds, instead of pouring 
going on in Tartary or Japan. ; out inspired warnings in verse.” 

She rose, walked to and fro along the path; ‘‘ Heavens, what long words and what wisdom ! 
several times, then stopped to pick up her book, ; Have you been reading Tacitus?’ he asked, 
meaning to goto the house. She recollected that } pointing to the book. 
her hair was hanging down in a manner more} ‘Nothing more formidable than a novel: you 
picturesque than dignified. Her head had ached : see I have not forgotten all my school-studies,” 
all the morning, and she had taken advantage } she replied, taking the volume as she spoke. 
of her solitude to enjoy the relief of freedom: ‘Please don’t go indoors,” he urged. “Sit 
from combs and pins; but she must put her} down and let us talk comfortably here.”’ 
rebellious locks in order before her sister-in-law § Mrs. Clifford hesitated for an instant, the first 
and her guest returned from their drive. S glance at his countenance having warned her 

A faint repetition of the doleful caw struck ; that he had come armed with a resolution from 


her ear, and, though the distance softened its ‘ which it would be difficult to make him swerve. 
(851) 
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But, after all, it was cowardly on her part to try 
to put off an inevitable combat—for the inter- 
view must amount to this: and, though she felt 
certain of her own determination, she knew that 
her heart would fight on his side. 

“If I am only allowed to be comfortable, I 
don’t much mind where it is; this seavy atmos- 
phere makes me disgracefully lazy,” she said, as 
she seated herself. 

He stood before her, tall and erect; his face 
was fine, rather than handsome, but the regular 
features were saved from any approach to 
severity by the peculiar softness of the hazel 
eyes. Better than all, he looked what he was— 
a man of clear broad intellect, and a thorough 
gentleman. 

"Mrs. Clifford had been a widow for more than 
four years. She had, a good while since, laid 
aside her mourning, and lived among gay people. 
But, though she did this, it was generally under- 
stood that she meant never to marry again, and, 
while possessing many admirers, she had always 
found it easy to get rid of those who gzew 
troublesome, with the exception of Pierce Levi- 
son. 

From the time Miriam began to receive her 
friends again, she had passed few days unen- 
livened by Levison’s society. Often for weeks 
they had been domiciled under the same roof, 
when paying visits to mutual friends, or when 
he came in the summer to stay at the old country- 
seat, where she and her sister-in-law lived 
together. 

This last winter, the two had, according to 
their habit, spent in New York, but had come 


away much earlier than usual, as Miss Clifford } me. 


was sorely exercised about a new barn she 
was building, and a couple of small farms of 
which she had decided to dispose, as they were, 





“I suppose you meant the first part of your 
sentence as a warning. Now, 1 don’t want to 
disturb your comfort, but I have something to 
say, and I must say it—you know pretty well, 
too, what it is!” 

‘Please don’t!” she exclaimed. 


“Tt can't do 
any good—it will only distress us both—and— 
and—” 

“I am obliged to go to France about my 
siste>-in-law’s estate, and the business my brether 
left in Algiers,’’ he went on, as her sentence died 
away unfinished. ‘I must sail immediately ; I 
have just received the answer to my last letter.” 

Me saw an expression of relief cross Miriam's 
features; saw it succeeded by one of regret— 
he could read that face so cleaily ! 

«It is really very sudden, after all,’’ she said, 
hurriedly, ‘though for weeks you have expected 
you would be obliged to go.”’ 

“You are glad, and you are sorry!’ he 


exclaimed. ‘Oh, Miriam, be one or the other 
outright.” 

‘*I shall miss you,”’ she replied; ‘miss you 
sadly.” 


‘*Well, you could not easily say less about 
any person you call a friend,’’ he rejoined; “ but 
I want more than that! Miriam, you know I 
love you—that you are all the world to me, 
and have been for years—”’ 

“TI don’t want to know it!’ she interrupted, 
with a sob in her voice. ‘It must not be so—I 
have told you over and over !”’ 

“Yes, but your saying it has changed 
nothing,’ he rejoined. ‘You have never 
admitted that you care for me—I mean, love 
Yet I feel that you do! Oh, this sounds 
terribly conceited, but it is true—it is true!” 

“If it were, that could do no good,” she 
said, slowly, growing somewhat pale, and 


to quote her own words, “‘not only an endless } letting her hands fall wearily in her lap. 


plague, but an aggravating expense.” 


Having treated Levison like a spoiled younger } pain? 
brother since he was a boy, Miss Pleasant } 
never scrupled to demand his assistance and } 
advice. She had required both in her present } firmly. 
3 about to consent—” 


worries; at least, these latter had given her an 
excuse to send for him. He had obeyed her 
request with alacrity, and had been for several 
days stopping in the house. 

Ile was called away now; the summons had 
only reached him this morning, and, as yet, 








‘Why repeat what can only give us both 
You know that I cannot break my 
promise to a dying man.” 

«You gave no definite promise,” Levison said, 
‘You had no idea to what you were 


‘‘I said I would promise anything he might 
ask —anything!’’ she broke in, with sudden 
impetuosity. 

«« Exactly ; as one tells a sick person whatever 
will most quickly quiet his nervous excitement,” 


Miriam had not heard of it. He must go; but, 3 returned Levison. ‘A vow implies, in its very 
before he went, the wearing suspense of long 
months should find a culmination. 

After regarding for some time in silence Mrs. 
Clifford's half averted countenance, he said 
abruptly : 


spirit, that the one who makes it must clearly 
understand its import! You did not think at 
sll; you hardly knew what you were saying, 
and you had not the slightest hint what use 
would be made of your words. Therefore, no 
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legal or moral law could hold you bound; more, ; cried. ‘Nothing could be more selfish than 
there is none that would admit your speech to that speech of mine. But oh, Miriam—I love 
be a pledge.” you! 1 could make you happy; and you let 
«J must! I must!’ she cried, with a sort of $ what is worse than a superstition—what is the 
desperation in her voice and look, in itself} tyranny of the dead—stand between us,” 
an avowal of the force with which her heart “I think you have no'reason to reproach me; 
fought against her resolve. ‘Oh, if that moment 3 I have never varied,” she answered, gently. His 
were to live over, I should say as I did then; ¢ eyes met hers with such infinite tenderness, that 
so would anybody under the same circumstances { ler heart throbbed almost to suffocation under 
—you yourself! You could not refrain when the ; the spell of that glance; but she went steadily 
person pleading loved you better than all the ; on: “I have done nothing, said nothing, which 
world—and was dying!’’ can give you reason to decide that my personal 

“TI should give no definite pledge,’ Levison $ feelings—”’ 
rejoined, quietly. “I do not believe it right} ‘Ob, I understand,” he interrupted: ‘you 
for the dying to ask any, where the future of} will not own that you care for me; but you 
those left here on earth is concerned. I do not { cannot deny it—you are too truthful, too brave. 
say this merely from personal feeling—it has ; And you know I do not speak from any miserable 
always been my creed.” vanity—you do me that justice.” 

“IT know! I know!” she faltered. ‘‘No man was ever freer from such weakness,” 

‘“‘Christianity teaches us to hope that our lost 3 she said, as hotly as if some third person had 
friends go away to a higher existence,”’ continued ; insinuated a charge against her friend. ‘ But oh, 
Levison: ‘‘why should they want to fetter those ; let us stop—words can avail nothing. Let the 
left behind? Such-exigencies might arrive that ; subject end, now and forever. I promised— 
to keep a promise to the dying would wreck the I promised !”’ 
happiness of the person who made the vow, and He walked abruptly away and took several 
that of others beside. Surely, if those gone out } turns up and down the path, while Miriam 
of this world can look back, they would suffer 3 sat staring straight before her, hearing the 
terrible regret to know that their selfishness had } sound of his steps on the gravel, and, in 
blighted the existence of loved ones on this between, the echo of that long-dead voice crying 
earth.” simperiously: ‘‘You have promised~you have 

“Yet—yet—” } promised :”’ 

“But these arguments are not needed in your Scene after scene in her married life passed 
case,” Levison went steadily on. ‘You gave} like some ghostly panorama before her eyes, 
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no definite pledge, so you are not bound.” : as if invisible powers were struggling to influence 
“Oh, that is mere sophistry,’ she cried, ; her—some on one side, some on the other. 
almost fretfully. ; She had been barely eighteen when she 


“No: it is reason and common-sense,” he } married Lester Clifford, and he not yet four- 
replied; ‘‘and what irritates you is the fact} and-twenty. He had adored her from childhood, 
that, down at the bottom, you know it is. } and she could hardly remember when she had 
Oh, Miriam, use your judgment! Look at the $ not heard the elders in both families talk of their 
matter with your intellect, not merely from § future marriage almost as a matter of course. 
the side of sentiment and morbid feeling !’’ When Lester caught that dreadful cold and 

“T see how it must appear to you,’ she; it was decided—merely as a precaution—that 
sighed. “I own that I regard the matter; he should go to spend the winter in Bermuda, 
very differently from the way in which Ii he had utterly refused, unless Miriam would 
Viewed it four years ago; but the fact con-} accompany him. So their wedding proved a 
fronts me still. I cannot stir from the strict } very hurried affair; and they sailed away te 
letter of my words. I said I would promise { the sunny clime, taking love and happiness 
anything —everything. I cannot break my : with them. 
word.” $ When they returned, in the spring, Lester’s 

“But you don’t scruple to break my heart!” health appeared thoroughly re-established ; but 
Levison cried, passionately. } the unconscious tyranny which he had exercised 

“Ah, don’t say that—you must not!” she during those first months had grown his fixed 
pleaded. «I warned you from the first; you; habit. For several years, Miriam shut her eyes 
knew I could never be more to you than a faithful § to the fact that she had married a thoroughly 
friend.” selfish man—a very weak nature, too—one of 
“I beg your pardon—I am ashamed,” he{ those persons whose early youth seems full 
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of brilliant possibilities, none of which ever} though his gentleness and patience were sweet 
fulfill themselves. bie remember. Again the ring of Levison’s heel 
Then, during the last two years of his life, ; on the gravel brought Miriam back to the present. 
Clifford’s health failed; at one.time, he seemed ; He returned as abruptly as he had moved away, 
attacked by galloping consumption, but got; and stood directly before her, saying: , 
better, and the doctors decided he might live } “You will not admit that you love me—you 
for a good while, though he could never be well. $ do not deny it! At least, say this—if he were 
Of course, Miriam was wholly devoted to the } alive and you at liberty, would you marry him 
care of her husband. Only those who have } or me ?”’ 
watched another suffer, or have themselves} Her heart answered without hesitation. She 
borne the tyranny of a selfish invalid, can } did not run away or take refuge in a falsehood, 
imagine what she endured. Yet the fear “g as a weaker woman might have done. She 
5 








losing him kept her love fresh, and to be able } looked full in her lover’s eyes, and said firmly: 


to gratify his every wish at any cost was her; ‘J would marry you.” 

sole desire. Occasionally, he would anon: ‘Miriam — Miriam !"’ he cried, rapturously, 
a frantic jealousy of everybody about, even } while a great joy transfigured his face. 

of his own sister; and though, when he recovered ; He made a step forward with extended arms, 


from the attack, he invariably repented the } but she stopped him by a quick gesture. 
passionate reproaches he had heaped on Miriam, ‘‘ Miriam !’’ hg repeated. ‘At last !”’ 
at the time only complete submission could} ‘Hush!’ she said, sternly. ‘Do you not 
restore him to composure. ; understand ? That I have the courage to tell 
It was in one of these spasms of hysteria, } you this, is a proof that I shall have the courage 
coming, too, during a sudden relapse, such as } to keep my promise.” 
every now and then frightened his nurses, that} ‘Oh, you are pitiless to us both!” he 
he had said to Miriam: exclaimed, momentarily losing self- command, 
*‘T want you to make me a promise.” She} under the revulsion of feeling and the horrible 
begged to hear what it might be, but he only } agony roused by her words. ‘lt is wrong— 
reiterated: ‘You must give your word first— } wicked—it is absolute insanity! You can’t do 
you would if you loved me—I ask that proof— ; it—you shall not! Oh, if there were justice 
nothing less will satisfy me!’ ’ anywhere, the very dead would come back to 
She told him that, no matter what he might ; appeal against your decision.” 
ask, she promised to obey his wish, and only *« Pierce—Pierce !”’ 
smiled when informed that she had given a pledge “ Yes—I know—I am talking like a brute! 
never to marry again. But it is all true—every word!” he groaned. 
He went fast to sleep, and, when he woke, was He sank on his knees and caught her hands; 
feeling better again, and did not recur to the} he pleaded for his happiness and hers in words 
subject. of burning eloquence; but, though her anguish 
During some weeks, he seemed steadily to { equaled his own, she held firm through the 
improve. They were staying at a house his} double ordeal of his prayers and the struggles 
sister owned among the New Hampshire hills. : of her own heart. 
Business of importance in New York unexpect- ‘You only hurt us both,” she urged, when 
edly required immediate care. Lester could not} she could speak. ‘This is useless— useless! 
stand the journey and the excitement; he gave Stop, Pierce, stop!” 
Miriam full powers, and she went herself to He rose and stood looking searchingly down 
arrange the matter, in which a good deal of her} at her. She was white as death, and her great 
own money and his was involved. eyes were dilated with pain; but the face, even 
She was gone a week; he grew worse during } amid its misery, wore an expression of unalter- 
her absence, but nobody felt alarmed, and he able resolve. 
refused to let her be sent for, saying to aa ««] will stop,” he said. ‘I beg your pardon! 
sister : A little more or less suffering to me is of no 
“I begin to see how selfish I have been—lI 3 consequence, but I am sorry to have hurt you: 
wish—I wish—still, I loved her—I did love; It was very selfish of me, and, as you say— 
her.” ’ * useless—useless ’!”” 
This broken acknowledgment was a oernap For the first time, tears filled Miriam’s eyes, 
to Miriam when Pleasant Clifford repeated it.$and she sobbed. ‘Oh, try to forgive me! 
Lester only lived a few days after his wife's Indeed, indeed, I want to do right!” . 
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return, and could talk little during the time,; “I know,” he answered; ‘don’t ery—that 
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is worse than reproaches! Of course, you; ‘‘It was of no use—but sometime, perhaps.” 
mean to do right! Oh, those words—right and; ‘‘No,” he answered; ‘it is all over; she 
duty—how much horrible wrong has been done } cannot change. She is bound and fettered, and 
in their names! But there, I won’t grow }no human power can break her bonds.” 
rhetorical—I shan’t tease you any more, The next day, Pierce Levison was gone. 
Mirjam.” : Miriam had known that she must miss him 

“You are so good—so generous. Oh, believe ; terribly ; but, though her heart for many months 
that I appreciate it!” she cried. “And we are } * had acknowledged his supremacy, she did not 
to be friends still?” 3 : yealize what a necessity his companionship had 

“Of course, friends—and half a world} grown until she so suddenly found herself 
between us,” he replied, with a bitter laugh. } deprived thereof. 

“But you will not be gone for very mt No man ever possessed a more ardent cham- 
and you will write to me?” ; pion than Levison had owned in Miss Pleasant 

‘No; I shall not write,”’ he said, quietly. from the moment she discovered his secret-— 
“Of what use, to harrow up my own feelings— which had been almost as soon as he became 
feed my sorrow? No, I won’t write—at least, ; himself aware of it. 
not soon. As for coming back—why should 1?) The spinster rated her dead brother at his 
If you ever want me to come, a word will bring = value, and loved his widow better than any 

| 








me if I am at the end of the earth! I shall} other human being. She was indignant with 

never change—you know that! But you will} Miriam for letting Pierce go away without a ray 

not change either; you are held by the fetters } of hope, and heartily sorry for her at the same 

of your heathen superstition—ah, I am growing 3 time. 

petty and rude again!” “You are wrong, wrong—all wrong!’’ she 
“T would mye an eternity of happiness to ease { said. ‘‘ But I might wear myself to an echo 

your pain—”’ ‘chanting that, and it would serve no purpose 
“All but one thing you would do,” he inter- ; whatever.”’ 

‘At least, you believe that I want to do right,” 


” 


rupted; ‘“‘and it is only that which could help 
me. Let us walk a little—it will be for the ; Miriam began’; ‘that I think duty—” 

last time. Ah, here comes your sister-in-law ! $ «Good heavens, yes!” interrupted Miss Pleas- 
Perhaps it is just as well—we had nothing more; ant. ‘And you believe you are doing it; that’s 


to say. This is the real good-bye, you know.” } what makes the matter hopeless.” 


“Only forgive me; at Jeast, admit you under-; «JI must obey my conscience; I could not live 
stand and do justice to the motive which actuates Sif I were to allow myself to be persuaded to 
me. I promised ; I must keep my word. If he } violate its dictates,” Miriam said. 
could come back—if I could explain, ask for; “Just so!" ejaculated Miss Pleasant. ‘Con- 
release—’’ She broke off, with a movement of} science! You are influenced by the same feeling 
wild impatience. ‘Oh, it all sounds so insane! } that countless women have been, when they 
But you understand !”’ beggared themselves to help a worthless father 

“And I submit, as every human being must, } or brother. Duty! Under that name, countless 
to the inevitable; but submission does not imply } other women have borne tortures worse than 
faith that the wrong one suffers is right,” he 3} those of the rack, rather than break loose from 
said, slowly. ‘Do not talk about forgiveness— } husbands who were demons, not men! I could 
I am not angry; I pity you as I pity the} cite examples for a week, but I should only 
unfortunates one reads of in history—forced 3 waste my breath. You insist on remaining 
to condemn their own children to death, to} blind!” 
believe some one beloved a castaway. Your; ‘Oh, Pleasant!’’ 
creed is all part of those horrible superstitions. ‘Well, well—I retract that word,’’ rejoined 
I know you suffer; well, remember always that } Miss Clifford. ‘You are blind, I will say— 
there is another ah suffers also.”’ of course, you are not to be blamed—yes, you 

Miriam turned hurriedly, passed her sister- Sare, though. The man who has a cataract and 
in-law with some broken excuse about going} won’t allow it removed, is to blame.” 
to dress, and disappeared. Miss Clifford—}  « But, my dear,” said Miriam, laughing, 
a middle-aged woman, whose plain features } though her features worked with pain, ‘‘I have 
were rendered fairly handsome by an expression 3 tried to accept all the arguments brought to bear 
of goodness and cultivation—walked up to} on me—the surgeon’s knife, we will call them— 
Levison and laid her hand on his shoulder, 3} but the trial has failed.” 
saying gently: ‘‘Humph!”’ said Miss Pleasant, rubbing her 
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‘nose vindictively. ‘‘Don't force me to quote ; the way things go, in this world—just dawdle 


‘None are so blind as those who— There, ; on from one hopeless muddle to another ; | shall 
there—I didn't mean that. You’re one of the ; turn Nibilist yet-—I know I shall.” 
best womeu in the world, and I'd like to see you Another summer passed, and, toward the end 
happy.” $ of September, Miss Pleasant found it necessary 
“I could not be, in acting against my own to make a journey; and, as she knew that it 
conscience,” Miriam said. ‘ Oh, 1 have tried— } would be painful for Miriam to accompany her, 
I— Ah, Pleasant, let us leave the subject here; } she insisted on going alone. The house in New 
help me to forget—it is all you can do.”’ ; Hampshire, where Lester Clifford had died, 
She kissed her sister-in-law’s forehead and } still belonged to Miss Clifford. Neither she nor 
went out of the room, leaving Miss Pleasant ; Miriam had ever been there since Lester’s death, 
nearer tears than often happened. and now there was an opportunity to sell the 
“It's no use to torment the poor child,” 3 place, which had only been an incumbrance to 
she thought. ‘I am sorry for them both; ; her for a long while. 
but there’s nothing to be done. They were} Among the furniture, there were articles she 
meant for each other. Oh, the muddle this; wanted to keep, and, into the bargain, the 
world is! Why can’t she comprehend that } details of the sale could be more speedily settied 
agreeing in a moment of excitement to do—}if she were on the spot; so she had a trunk 
she did not know what—was no promise at all. } packed, and started with the promptitude which 
Anyway, I wish promises could be abolished ; } characterized all her proceedings. 
and as for consciences—well, bad folk pay Miss Clifford had been gone a week. She 
no attention, and good people use theirs to} wrote that she had finished the entire business, 
torment themselves and others: so the organ } and might reach home the day after the arrival 
might as well be abolished also.”’ of her letter—she had not quite decided. 
The days, the weeks, and the months went } She had. some thoughts of visiting her old 
on, and, in spite of heartache, internal conflicts, ; friend, Mrs. Crawley, in Berkshire. If she 
and weariness, Miriam managed to support life } concluded to do so, Miriam must join her there 
with reasonable cheerfulness, as did Pierce } —they had both owed the visit too long already. 
Levison in his exile—as we all must, unless ; She sent also a trunk, the contents of which she 
we are willing to make ourselves utter nuisances } asked Miriam to examine. 
to everybody about and render our own burdens; “It is full of your and Lester's old papers,” 
still harder to bear. ; she wrote; ‘1 did not feel at liberty to meddle 
Levison had been gone over a year before ; with them, else I might have saved you that 
Miriam received any personal token of recog- i most doleful of all tasks. I would say burn the 
nition, though she had frequently heard of his } whole unlooked at, only I think the certificates 
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whereabouts and doings through the medium } of those stocks we have had so much bother over 
of mutual friends, and a few times he had} are amongthem. It never occurred to me until 
written to Miss Pleasant; but that lady was; I saw the box; I had forgotten about its being 
@ poor correspondent. there, as I dare say you had too.” 

Again Levison wrote to the spinster, and, When Miriam went upstairs, she found the 
by the same steamer, forwarded to Miriam } trunk in her dressing-room, where she had 
a quantity of curiosities which he had picked } ordered it put. Her first impu'se was to open 
it at once and finish the painful duty without 
delay ; but, feeling somewhat tired after a long 
walk, she decided to wait till the next day. 
As she told herself afterward, in the first 
madness of the affliction which was drawing so 
near, fate made her postpone the work until 
its accomplishment could add another pang 
to her misery. 

She felt in unusually good spirits: for she 
was a very melancholy person under the per- 


up during a season of rambling through Algiers. 
She at once sent him a letter of thanks, and 
he replied, giving a great many details about 
people and places, but speaking little of his 
personal feelings. He had taken his late 
brother's business on his shoulders, and was 
carrying it through successfully. When he 
would be able to delegate it to others, he} 
could not yet tell; perhaps for several years 
he might be obliged to divide his time between 


; 
5 


France and Algiers. ; sistently cheerful front which she showed even 

“He will end by marrying that yellow-haired, } to her intimates. But, all this bright day, she 
caressing, helpless little sister-in-law of his,’ } had been able to ‘enjoy the sunshine, shut her 
Miss Pleasant informed an invisible familiar with ; eyes to the terrible emptiness of human life 
whom she often conversed when alone. ‘That's ‘ and hopes, and enjoy the society of some young 
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people in the neighborhood, who had persuaded ; rer the tree-trunks a dull-red ; on cums 
her to join them in a ramble over the hills. 3 herself slowly back to the house. 

While she was still looking at the box, her} ‘It is not true,’ she heard somebody say, 
maid came to announce a cail from the rector} and cried out in response: ‘1 knew it was 
and his wife. She went downstairs, and spent { not—l knew it!” 
anotier pleasant half-hour, charming her visitors ’ Then she realized that she was answering her 
by her winning manner and her delightful } own unconscious speech, and wondered if she 
conversation. 3 were going mad. Presently, she found herself 

“| never saw her in such spirits,” the clergy- } seated in the library, writing a message to Mr. 
man said to his companion, as they walked down ; Denton, to question him about his telegram. 
the avenue. ‘She is always cheerful; but, ; After finishing the lines, she recollected that he 
to-day, she was as bright aud gay as a girl— must have already left his office, so she altered 
fairly looked like one, too.” $ the address to his private residence. She wrote 

The pair met a boy from the telegraph-office } slowly and with great care, all the while 
in the village, going toward tie house, and 3 wondering in a confused way why she could 
seeing him afforded a text for the rector on 3 not hurry. She rang the bell, and ordered the 
which to enlarge concerning the marvelous ; dispatch to be sent at once. 
inventions of our century, to which we have; She glanced at the clock—it was just six; in 
grown so accustomed that we give them as little } two hours, she could have a reply. Two hours? 
reflection as we do the commonest, most prosaic ; Two centuries! But, at the expiration of that 
details of daily existence. $ interminable waiting, she should hear there had 

After her guests’ departure, Miriam went out been a mistake. 
into the shrubberies and seated herself on the} The butler summoned her to her solitary 
bench where she had held her last conversation ; dinner; but she went to her own rooms instead, 
with Pierce Levison. Usually, this was a spot ? giving orders that she should not be disturbed 
she avoided; but to-day the pain, always making ; until the telegram came. 





itself felt at her heart, had so lifted, that a sort ‘It is not true,” she kept repeating, as she 
of sweet melancholy took its place. walked up and down; ‘it is not true.” 
lt was there a servant found her. He handed She must not believe the horrible tidings; if 


her the telegram and howed himself off. Miriam $ she permitted herself to, she should go crazy. 
knew what it was—an answer toa dispatch she $ But there was no need to do either; the end 
had that morning sent to a gentleman in New } of this awful suspense would be the assurance 
York, who was her lawyer and intimate friend. that an error had been made—somewhere—by 
She put the envelope in her pocket and went on } somebody, 
dreaming. } Seven o’clock—eight—a half-hour more ; then 
At length, she recollected that this self- } @ period that was like eternity ! 
indulgence would have to be paid for by keen 3 She had no light; the curtains were drawn 
suffering—let her come back to reality and } away from the windows, and the full moon 
common-sense. She drew out the telegram, } streamed in. By its radiance, she could see the 
opened the envelope, unfolded the yellow paper, } clock on the mantel in her dressing-room; it 
and read : 3 was nearly nine. 

“Insurance due on Saturday Will arrange 
Pierce Levison died here to-day.’ 


3 She hurried out into the hall, and started 
; down the stairs; near the foot, she met a 

The lines, written without punctuation, } servant bringing the telegram. She took the 
jumbled themselves strangely before her eyes. 3 missive and walked back—moving very slowly 
She actually read the message twice before she i now. She paused under the hall chandelier 
-could take in its meaning. sand opened the envelope. 

Died here—the syllables were. plain; she } Her own dispatch had asked: ‘Are you 
understood them—died! A deep muffled voice ; certain of news about Pierce Levison?”’ This 


seemed to repeat the word over and over ; Was the answer: ‘Certain Is in evening 
3 


in her ear. Then, for a time, everything grew papers.” 
dark about her —she sitting erect and rigid; Miriam got into her room, mechanically 
she knew she did not faint, for she could hear } locking the door behind her, When midnight 
the voice still reiterating its, monotonous chant ; struck, she was still sitting huddled in a heap 
—died here—died ! on the floor, just as she had sunk down when 

When the blindness left her, and she again 3 she entered. During all that time, there had 
looked about, the last rays of tle sunset were } not been one instant of blessed unconsciousness. 
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Nobody had come near, for her maid mat A sudden spasm of agony seized her—a sort 
morning had asked permission to spend the ; of insanity full of despairing wrath. She ran 
evening out. $ up and down the rooms; she tugged at her hair, 
‘Miriam rose and began to walk about. She ; and drove the nails into the palms of her hands, 
saw the box standing in the corner: the sight 3 She tried to shriek, to groan—she could not. 
of it suggested an idea—occupation was what Then she fell on the floor again, whispering: 
she wanted—that, or to rush out into the night “There is no help anywhere—no help—and 
and run till her strength should fail, and she} the dead don’t care—they don’t care!’’ 

fall down insensible or dead. If she could have found the writing years 

But death did not come at a poor human} before! Oh, she had gone over that very diary, 
being’s summons. Pierce was dead; she i yet the page had been kept hidden from her 
live—that was her doom—to live! ’ eyes—it was fate’s work! If, since it had lain 

Those papers—she would examine them. She so long unseen, she need never have discovered 
opened her writing-desk and took out a little 3 it! But no; fate would not even spare her 
bunch of keys—one of them fitted the lock of} this awful blow! It had been decreed that 
the trunk. She shut out the moon, lighted a} she was to read those lines on this night, of 
lamp, and began her work. She was not suffer- 3 all the nights in her wretched maimed existence 
ing; she felt cold—stony ; but she told herself; —her miserable failure of a life, without fruition 
that she was too hard and cruel to suffer! She’ —no hope realized—no wish granted! A speci- 
had made Pierce suffer, but she—oh, no, she} men of the lives of all humanity. Oh, of all 
did not! She found numerous school- girl} sentient creatures down to the lowest animal— 
scribblings of her own, many letters, old diaries } the puniest insect—suffering—always suffering! 
of her husband’s, and at last she uncovered a If she were to take matters in her own hands 
book in which he had sometimes jotted down 3 and thwart destiny by ending this dismal round 
entries during the closing year of his life. of— 

It was toward daylight when she chanced on The very horror of her unfinished thought 
this volume, and began turning over the leaves. } brought her back to sanity. She looked about ; 
The last bit of writing bore a date less than two; daylight was struggling through the curtains. 
weeks previous to his death; she remembered She blew out the light, flung back the hangings, 
that was while she had been absent about the 3 and opened the windows. 
business matters which had troubled him. The breath of the soft October morning stole 











Her eyes followed the faint irregular lines to the 
close, then went back over them again and again. 
“‘T must tell Miriam as soon as she comes 


in; the late birds sang among the trees; the 
horizon began to show long lines of opal tints. 
Miriam stood and watched the sun rise and flood 


home—TI have just remembered about it! Iam earth and sky with sudden glory. Gradually a 
ashamed of my conduct that day when I made chill lethargy succeeded to her wild passion. 
her promise to grant whatever I might ask. It; She knew that she could neither die nor go 
was ridiculous; but, of course, she knew it was $ wholly mad. She must live—live—so let her 
only a sick man’s half-crazy whim—it could ; at once come back to the claims and trammels of 
have no weight with anybody—still, I must tell; daily existence. Her outcries and revilings 
her—she is so morbidly conscientious ! were weak and childish. Pain must be borne; 
‘How selfish I have been—since she went} to cling fast to the old faith might at least 
away, I see it plainly for the first time! My 3 lighten the load a little. 
noble generous Miriam—she has had a hard Mechanically she began her toilet, and was 
life! I want her to get all the good she can out } nearly dressed when her maid appeared, who, 
of existence! Yes, I can almost hope she may 3 being a thoroughly phlegmatic person, incapable 
find some man worthy of her—who—” of perceiving that aught was amiss unless some- 
The record ended abruptly ; there was a blot} body chanced to fall dead before her eyes, 
on the paper, as if the pen had fallen from the} arranged her mistress’s hair and did not even 
nerveless fingers. } notice that she looked different from her 
The hand of the dead man had unlocked her 3 ordinary self. 
fetters when it was too late! Pierce was dead; It was nine o'clock before Miriam had decided 
also—Pierce, who, if she had so chosen, might be } on any step. She suddenly determined to go to 
alive and beside her. New York. She must look at his face once 
‘“‘He knows now,” she muttered; ‘ Lester } more—she must! 
has told him! But the dead don’t care for There would be no train till midday. She 


things down here—the dead don’t care !”’ walked about, she went indoors and out, and in 
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again; upstairs, then back to the library; then, ‘Pleasant,’ she said, ‘‘see what 1 found last 
up to her room anew, and set herself to the night! Lester set me free from my promise! I 
work of arranging and rearranging the books ; found this after I got the news of Pierce's 
and papers in the box. ; death—did you know Pierce was dead ?” 
“ Dead—dead—dead !”’ She tottered suddenly; she heard Pleasant 
The words rang constantly in her ear—rose } shriek, then she was caught and held fast, but 


often to her lips. $not in Pleasant’s arms. 


She heard a carriage drive up; presently she ‘Miriam! Miriam !” 
heard persons speaking in the lower hall—surely ; It was Pierce Levison’s voice that called—his 
one of the voices was Pleasant’s! She opened } heart that beat against her own. 
her door and listened. Pleasant was saying to : 


: The dispatch Mr. Denton sent had been 
her maid: ‘‘ Tell Mrs. Clifford I have come.” { scribbled in such haste, that his chirography, 
Miriam returned to her dressing-room, took } always the despair of correspondents, turned 
Lester's diary from the table, silently passed the into hieroglyphs so mysterious they deceived 
servant on the landing, and went downstairs. 3 even the practiced eye of the telegrapher. 
She crossed the corridor and entered the library,; The closing words of the message were meant 
holding the book in her outstretched hand. ; to read: ‘Arrived here to-day.” 





THE ROBIN’S RAIN-SONG. 
BY MINNA IRVING. 


THERE are silver pools in the garden-walks, For the gate is oped by the lilac-bush, 
And diamond drops in the bower, And a fair little maid comes through 
And the young green leaves and the withered stalks And stops to hear in the twilight hush, 
Are bathed in the crystal shower. Just as I used to do. 
At the purple plumes of the lilac-spray, I see the gleam of the golden hair, 
I look through a jeweled pane, The neck in its slender chain, 
Where a robin sitteth the livelong day And the dainty skirts—that she lifts with care 
And singeth a song of rain, From the long grass wet with the rain. 


To the farmer driving his oxen by But the gate, long since, to the flame was fed, 
He sings of the harvest yield, And the lilac-bush has grown, 
Of the corn, and the wheat, and the haystack high, And the little maid is as dead, as dead, 
And the cows in the daisied field ; As if under a church-yard stone ; 
But to me, who gaze through a mist of tears, For here in her place is a woman old, 
A sad and a sweet refrain, Who thinks that she sees again 
Set to the tune of the by-gone years, The rosy face and the locks of gold, 
Is the robin’s song in the rain. When the robin sings in the rain. 


BABY HAS GONE TO SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. 8. M, WRIGHT. 


Tur day has arrived at last, ah me ! With all of the noise and the racket gone! 
When the lessons learned at the mother’s knee The quiet we longed for but yesterday 
Must give place to the teacher’s maxim and rule, Don’t come, as we thought ’twould, with baby away. 
So baby has marched away to school. 
The heart grows sad, and the tear-drops start, Our thoughts wander off to the coming years, 
For it’s one more step from the mother’s heart. When the child of to-day a woman appears— 
To that day when fate, mingling joy with pain, 
The baby has gone, and a romping girl, Contends that “ our loss is another’s gain.” 
In her seventh year, with fluff and curl, From that picture we turn with a thankful grace, 
With her azure eyes and her laughing face, That we’ve even a school-girl in baby’s place. 
Has stealthily stolen the baby’s place; 
And to-day we send her, with book and rule, God pity that mother whose years have flown, 
To take her place in the public school. Whose children are scattered, and she alone. 
How gladly that mother would call back the years— 
How still is the house ! what a settled gloom, Filled, as they were, with trials and fears ; 
As we wander around from room to room ! Could she but be back with the racket and noise 
How weary the hours! the day, how long, Made by her own little girls and boys. 
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BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


Miss Stasy, Miss Belinda, Miss Patsey, 
Miss Liza, Miss Chloe, and Miss Susannah, 
they were called. Six maiden ladies of 
uncertain age, living all together in the 
house where they were born; and not one 
of the six had, to her certain undoubted 
knowledge, ever had a lover. 

Most sad and strange and humiliating fact! 
Most humiliating of all facts in connection 
with a woman—as considered by ninetynine 
other women out of a hundred. And why 
this fact existed in their case is the first 
question that arises. Were they hideously 
ugly, or hopelessly stupid, or prudes, or frigid 
saints? Had they never known any men? 
Yet, indeed, there were none of these reasons. 
They were not ugly. Miss Stasy had been 
remarkably pretty, Miss Susannah was very 
handsome, the other four comely enough. 
They had their fair share of wit, they had 
occasionally seen a man; but, lacking apparently 
that peculiar attractiveness for mankind which 
many ugly, silly, or even prudish women have 
been known to possess, the truth remains as 
{ have said: they had never had any lovers. 

They lived in an old-fashioned spread -out 
mansion, with high-sloping shingled roof, wide 
red-brick chimneys, small many-paned win- 
dows, and two generous sheltering porches, 
front and back. It stood on a gently-rising 
hillock, with clustering shade-trees around, 


too grand for mixing with any but the equally 
high ‘‘ quality-folks,’’ who lived, unluckily, ten, 
fifteen, or tweuty miles away—a fact which did 
not allow of much visiting. There were two 
or three long journeys or grand receptions in 
}@ year; there was an equally stiff and guarded 
} attendance at church once a month, when the 
} Six maidens were demurely ushered into their 
} pew by the prim old gentleman, who followed 
; them out after sermon straight to the carriage, 
like driving a string of geese to their coop. 
What chance was there for innocent talk or 
captivating glances? What availed their true 
; and tender hearts, their good health, industry, 
} modesty, liveliness, among themselves—all these 
attractions—when eclipsed by Miss Gambol’s 
free romping way, Miss Loveall's alluring smiles, 
Miss Mantrapp’s winning tricks? The Misses 
Bobbinett, said the young gentlemen, were good- 
looking enough, and good-natured, and perfect 
gentlewomen, as nobody could deny, but— 
And, as they always hesitated for the right 
word, we will supply it and say ‘‘ inaccessible.” 
So the Misses Bobbinett were admired at a 
distance or formally visited now and then, 
while Miss Gambol, Miss Loveall, and their 
like, had lovers in plenty and made fine matches 
; when scarce out of their teens. 
; At the county balls, held in the court-house 
} town twice a year, whither they went with papa 
; for escort, arrayed in India muslins, with skirts 


and commanded a peaceful smiling view of} a yard wide and waists just under their armpits, 
Virginia hills and vales. In this house the } with lace tuckers and quaint jeweled ornaments 
Misse$ Bobbinett were born while it was-counted } here and there, with brown or black or yellow 
.new and smart, and, with its timbers and } hair done up in high topknots and curled over 
brickwork, its mossy roof and weather-stained white foreheads, not unlike the present fashion— 
walls, they had grown old. They were young } at these famous balls, the Misses Bobbinett were 
girls in the early days of this our nineteenth ’ admired and did not want for partners ; but no 
century, and, during its first stirring vigorous } romantic consequences followed. The six sisters 


half, they faded and grew soberly middle-aged § 


—unsought, unwooed. 
And what was the reason? some modern 
sister may ask again. And, if I begin to make 


excuses for their failure, where will they end— } 


went home, not pursued by adoring gallants, 
but jogging placidly in their big carriage, with 
> papa on horseback alongside, well contented 
> and talking good-humoredly—and, I verily 
believe, quite unconscious of any failure. 


and will they be sufficient, after all—I wonder? ; . They had no brothers to bring friends to the 

Old Mr. Toplift Bobbinett, their father, was not 3 house, no handsome young male cousins to flirt 

only unsocial, but proud as Lucifer. Whatever} with, poor things, very much to papa’s peace 

the traditional greatness of the Bobbinett family } of mind; for he wanted his girls single all 

may have been founded upon, I know not; but 3 around him in his old-age, and had, besides, 

that it was very grand indeed, we may be sure: a shy morbid horror of lovers and loye-making. 
(360) 
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The black people, with the respectful familiarity } she’ll make—the fly-away silly thing! 
of old slave-times, were wont to make sly allu- save us! l’ve seen some poor creatures in the 
sions to the fine sweethearts and rich husbands $ married state—and all of us six left single, high 
that must one day come; whereat Miss Stasy ;and dry. There was Betty Topnott, that died 
would laugh, and Miss Susannah blush, and} when her first child was born; and Polly 
blunt Miss Chloe cry “ Pshaw!’’ and airy Patsey }Gambol, who ran off and left hers—half a 
toss her curly head; but still none were really ; dozen of ’em—to shift for themselves like so 
displeased, and, though in no hurry and quite ; many kittens. I'd not have died, if it had been 
ewiy on that score, all were happily conscious ’me; and I'd surely, surely not have run away. 
of such possibilities some day. But, as time} 1 might have been the mother of fine sons, and 
passed on, wit no triumphs or suitors, these done my duty by ’em too—as all of you the 
innocent jokes became rarer. The old aunts $ same, if there’d ever been a fair chance. But 
and mammies grew sore and hopeless and even } the lazy and the sickly, the fools and the scatter- 
bitter on the subject. Had they not a right to} brains, were the ones to be courted and married, 
expect glimpses of romance, lovers’ transports, } and here we are now—that were as likely girls 


Lord 


broken hearts by the dozen, besides at least as you'll find in a month o’ Sundays, and not 


six stexly courtships, six weddings with grand 
dresses, eating, and drinking to brag of? To be 
sure! 


wanting sense neither—here we are, old maids 
that nobody wanted, going down into the ground 


There was much talk against the ‘fool } just as we came out of it, with never a chick or 


men’’ whose lack of due appreciation had done child to leave behind us.” 


them this wrong, much abusing of “ole marster,”” 
and general bewailing of their young ladies’ $ sister!” 


virginity—though strictly in private, be it said, 
for never once to any outsider would any of the 
Bobbinett people have hinted at this disappoint- 
ment. They grew hard and bitter against the 
male sex. They developed the most violent 
admiration for celibacy, and dwelt on the evils 
that married people had brought into the world, 
from Adam and Eve down; and, whenever 
weddings were talked of, they publicly thanked 
their stars that their mistresses had kindly 
spared them any such trouble in the household. 

But the Ladies Bobbinett made no such brave 
pretenses. They never spoke willingly of lovers 
and love-affairs; they received all such news or 
the occasional confidings of their young friends 


no, no! but they knew nothing about it. They 
had no such sweet experience to live over again 
with the younger generations. 
sense of loss, of imperfectly-developed existence, 


At this, the Misses Bobbinett said: «La, 
or ‘Goodness alive, Chloe, how you 
talk !’" and placid Miss Stasy looked over her 
spectacles, and squeamish Miss Liza blushed as 
red as a peony. Miss Chloe, at sixty, was tall, 
thin, and angular, with a stern eye and a 
determined face and gestures—a tout ensemble 
rather oddly contrasting with the narrow skirt 
and short infant-waist which she wore always, in 
the fashion of her youth. Miss Susannah, the 
youngest of the family, at fortyfive, kept well up 
to the prevailing mode in dress, in a decorous 
elderly style, and the others made various con- 
cessions in the way of flounces, plaited bodies, and 
‘‘long shorts ’’; but Miss Chloe would not change. 
in this rather peculiar garb, stepping briskly 


>around in her general oversight of household, 
with a sort of shy grave diffidence. It was not ; garden, and dairy, cracking some idle or saucy 


that they were soured past all such sympathy— } 


little darky, or even the grown-up ones, for that 
matter, over the pate with her stick—it was 
hard to connect the idea of romantic feminine 


There was a} yearnings with Miss Chloe; but, as we all 


know, appearances are sometimes deceitful, and 


that came over them here; and they liked to; it isn’t always the prettiest young outside that 


forget it, but could not quite, even when the 
fairer gladder contrast was not thrust upon them. 
With each other, the subject was ignored, except 
when blunt outspoken Miss Chloe must needs 
say her say. 


5 
s covers the warmest heart, however much we 


may insist that it ought to be. 

One day, not long after her fortyfifth birthday, 
Miss Susannah Bobbinett got a letter. This was 
a rare occurrence in the family, and more than 


“The girl’s a simpleton,” she cried, on one 3 one pair of eyes she felt upon her as she opened 
of these occasions, speaking of a neighborhood } it. The envelope was large and square, the 


wedding just come to pass. ‘She'll know no 
more about taking care of her first baby than 


direction in a precise, business-like, masculine 
hand. Tearing it open with nervous haste, Miss 


she knows now about mending her husband’s $ Susannah drew out two papers, one newly written 


stockings or setting out a decent dinner. But 
what difference did that make to the man when 
he fancied her? A pretty wife and mother 


with very black ink in the same plain well-defined 
characters, the other folded inside of it, yellow, 
creased, and time-worn. She read the first with a 
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dazed air, like one who but half saw or felt the "hs Miss SusaANNAH BosBiNeEtTT. 


paper between her fingers, and then as if in sore 3 ‘“‘Dear Madame: I find the enclosed letter 
bepuzzlement turned to the others. Let us look } among my most precious relics of the time when 
>ver her shoulder and read both. ; it was written, and, as the sentiment which it 


The old yellow letter was in a straggling, : breathes is still unchanged—despite that long 
tremulous, boyish hand, and dated twentyfive ; silence and apparent forgetfulness which may 
years back. Here it is in full: , argue the contrary—I send it herewith, thinking 

“Farr anp Honovrep Mapame: Think not, ; it perhaps the best recommendation of this, my 
because I address you thus, by the cold and ; present suit, that could be brought under your 
formal conveyance of written speech, that the ; notice. The sudden and most distressing death 
heart which dictates these words is one whit less ; of my father was what at first prevented the 
warm and adoring than if the same had rushed ; sending of that letter; a most unlooked-for 
in their first ardour from my trembling lips ; change in circumstances, that sent me penniless 
last night, when your lily-white hand touched } and well-nigh friendless away to that distant 
my own, your beauteous eyes met mine, glance ; part of the country where I have since lived 
to glance, so bewitchingly upraised in the mazy } and labored, deferred the expression of hopes 
involutions of the-dance. Ah! Thou beauteous } and wishes such as it contained till too late, as I 
lovely one! what wes the musick that our steps ; long believed. However, but lately returned 
80 fleetly followed, compared to the far sweeter } to my native town, I find that you are still 
musick of thy voice? It is but three words I § unmarried, contrary to what I feared and 
would have you speak in that sweetest of earth’s ; expected. If this communication, taken with 
tones to me. Dare I hope that you will grant ; what was written twentyfive years ago, com- 
my prayer—return my adoration, even in the } mends to you an affection at least constant and 
one thousandth part? Dare I hope and think unchanging, let me add that I shall still 
that it was some shade of preference for me— } account it the greatest honor and privilege to 
even me—that brightened those sparkling eyes, } place at your disposal my heart, hand, and the 
mantled in those rosy-coloured cheeks, when we } competency wherewith Heaven has rewarded 
danced together last-night? Or was it only that ; my efforts. I wait with anxiety your answer, 
heavenly beaming kindness that all alike may ; dear madame, and hope that it will be favorable, 
share? My tongue would faulter, my heart fail, 3 at least in so far as to allow me the pleasure of a 
in asking this all-important question face to} speedy interview; meanwhile remaining your 
face. How could I endure a cold disavowal of ; obedient servant and friend, 
affection, in presence of those charms that have ; WiLtiaAM GRAYLING.” 
inspired my passion? Oh! admired Miss Bob-; William Grayling! As a star reveals itself, 
binett! If you can return my love, if you can ; clearly, luminously, out of twilight dimness, 
be mine—nay, even far less, if after reading this } there came to Miss Susannah, when she recog- 
perchance over -bold letter you do not regard ; nized the name, the memory of a handsome, 
me with aversion—bethink you how one line shy-eyed, boyish face, glowingly bent toward 
through the earliest post will raise him who loves} her, of a slim graceful figure, of two strong, 
you to the seventh heaven of joy—how the} warm, eager young hands meeting and clasping 
contrary neglect and omission will sink him into } her own in the turns and motions of the dance. 
Purgatory direr than any that Catholick ever Glancing again at the date of that first letter, 
prayed rescue from. Not even as I am now, } she remembered the ball one summer moonlit 
overwrought with the sleeplessness, the excita- } night; and how she had danced with William 
tion, of last night, can I rest in mind or body 3 Grayling more than twice or thrice; and how 
without putting my fate to the touch. May I at }-he had muttered a little strangely at parting, 
least indulge myself in the idea that I am not 3 something about ‘‘when they met again”; and 
hateful to you—and that the friendly favor, if } how his father had dropped dead in the street 
not the love, of that sweetest kindest heart will } of the court-house town, next morning, leaving 
dictate an early answer to your devoted slave nothing but a mass of debt and ruin to his family ; 
and would-be lover, Wittiam GRayiine.” } and how the son had gone away in less than 

Here was a love-letter, sure enough, such as ; a fortnight. with his penniless mother and sisters, 
Miss Susannah ‘had never received before ; and, } to seek-a living for himself and them in the far-off 
despite its old-fashioned stiltedness, right from } busy city of New Orleans. Very little had the 
the middle of an ardent young heart. And here } county-folk heard of him since then, beyond a 
is the other—postscript and introduction— } vague rumor now and then that he was doing well. 
which explained the lateness of its coming: No wonder that they had well-nigh forgotten 
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him, Miss Susannah among the rest! Yes—let; ‘La, sisters! how can I tell?’ cried Miss 
the humiliating fact be told—she had almost ; Susannah, feeling by this time rather doubtful 
forgotten him. But then she had not known ; on that score, though in reality she had never 
that he loved her. > guessed it at all. «I knew he liked me very 
“Well, well!’’ broke in Miss. Chloe's voice, } well; but there were plenty that did that, you 
impatiently, like a stiff nor’ west breeze blowing } know.” 
through the haze of Miss Susannah’s astonish-; ‘Oh, yes,” said Miss Chloe, dryly; “ plenty 
ment. ‘‘Who’s the letter from, and what for} that liked us after a fashion: Mighty civil, 
are you staring so?” some of ‘em were. Now, this is different— 
Miss Susannah blushed red all over her something worth talking about. You'll sit right 
plump, comely, middle-aged face. ;down and answer that, of course. The post 
“It—it’s only from a—gentleman, sister,” ; goes up to town this evening, and he’ll get the 
she said, nervously. 3 letter then and there. Why, law, girls! maybe 
“Humph! Only a gentleman, indeed! We ; he’s pacing round, on the tenter-hooks, waiting 
hear from so many. gentlemen—don’t we? } for it now; and he can just drive right down, 
What in the name of sense— Here—let me } first thing to-morrow morning.” 
see!” } Miss Chloe, Miss Stasy, Miss Patsey, Miss 
Miss Chloe reached out her hand; the other Liza, and Miss Belinda, all began with one 
sisters laid down their knitting-work and accord to bustle about, seeking pen, ink, and 
opened their eyes. It was a trying moment paper; but poor Miss Susannah sat helpless, 
to Miss Susannah. She handed the fresh new ; in unaffected hesitation. 
letter—that concise businesslike communication «Mercy, Chloe !’’ she cried, piteously, “ what 
—to her sisters without demur; but, when Miss ; will I write, and what’s the use of it, anyway? 
Chloe had read it, with dawning amazement on 3 How do I know that he’d better come at all? 
her countenance, and reached out for the other, 3 It’s been twentyfive years since that letter was 
as a matter of course, Miss Susannah drew back ; written. I’m not the same that I was then. 
and slipped it under her apron with an unusually How do I know if he'll want me, after all?’ 
resolute air. “Then he'll be a simpleton—and worse— 
“You can’t see that, sister; it's mine,” said 3 after sending it now!’’ snapped Miss Chloe, 
she. ‘I can’t show that to—to anybody.” looking vengeance at the thought. 
Miss Chloe stared at her hard. be a born goose, Susannah ! 


“Don’t you 
There’s not many 


“Upon my soul!” said she. “You can’t! ; 
Mighty coy and secret, for an old maid beamed 
fifty years old. What does he say in it, pray, } 
if you're not too bashful to tell?” ; 

Miss Susannah turned redder than before, 
and cleared her throat more than once. 

“He says,’’ she began, quaveringly, “he says 
that he loves—that is, that he prefers—I mean, 
that he is veyy much attached to me, then and 
now. I think—that is, I’m not sure—but I 
think that he wants to-marry me.” 

Miss Chloe, Miss Stasy, Miss Belinda, Miss 
Liza, and Miss Patsey said not a word; but 
they looked at Miss Susannah and thén at each 
other in a curious sort of way, as if they hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry, and then at Miss 
Susannah again. She felt herself admired and 
respected as never before, and she bore her 
triumph meekly—but it: was sweet. 


$ 
3 
3 
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women of your age as good-looking as you.” 

But Miss Susannah had still another objection 
to make. 

«But how do I know if he'll suit me?’’ 
she ventured, trembling. ‘It’s been a long 
time, Chloe. He mightn’t be like the same 
William that we knew. I don’t want to be 
contrary —-but, indeed, sister, if he is very 
fat and red-faced, with a great big stomach 
and bald head, or if he is very dried-up and 
weazened, as they say the people in the South 
are so apt to be at bis age—’’ , 

“You Susannah Bobbinett!’ cried Miss Chloe, 
in a terrible voice, ‘if you go flying in the face 
of Providence that way—and this our first offer, 
and you ’most fifty years old—if you go putting 
on any such airs as that, I'll swear you’re the 
biggest fool that ever walked this earth.” 

Miss Susannah read her two letters over again, 


“Well!”? spoke up Miss Chloe, presently, {and pondered them in her heart. A mere offer 
drawing a deep long breath. ‘‘There’s one 3 of marriage from a commonplace elderly gentle- 
sensible man in the world, at any rate! William } man held nothing very tempting for her at this 
Grayling! Humph! I always liked William— late day. She had not wanted to marry—not 
he was a nice-behaved boy. And did you ever; that at all; but that absurd boyish avowal of 
have a notion before that he was fond of you in } young lover’s love, written so many years ago 


particular ?”’ and now embalmed with such sweet odors of con- 
Vou. XCV.—21. 
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stancy—that was what appealed to Miss Susan-} away these twenty years, the very same white 
nah’s inmost soul, to the heart of romance-loving : muslin dress that Miss Susanna had worn at 
femininity which eighty frequently shares in} that now’ momentous ball. She was resolved 
common with eighteen. This was what she had {on Miss Susannah wearing it again to-day. 
vaguely yearned for and missed. Why, it was; Why shouldn’t she? they all said. It could 
like going back unexpectedly and finding one-; be “done up,” dried, and ironed in less than 
self a girl again: and what woman ever grows} an hour; it would look as well as ever with 
too old to enjoy that sensation? some of the same kind of flowers that she had 
She wrote the letter in time—a very short } worn that night in her hair. Was it pink roses 
and exceedingly proper invitation for Mr. Will- ; or honeysuckle that Sukey had worn, that night? 
iam Grayling to visit her the next evening; and } they asked each other. Damask roses—ali, yes! 
this she sent by the post. how lucky that they were in bloom just now! 
The next day seemed, to Miss Susannah, the } Why, it was the very same time of the year, 
very strangest day that ever she had spent. ; to be sure; and the dress and the flowers should 
The other Misses Bobbinett were vastly busy, ; go together once more. The sisters, carried 
one and all, preparing for the expected guest, } away by this highly romantic idea, caw nothing 
polishing what already shone, and putting to } absurd in it; but Miss Susannah was still sane 
vights what had never been out of order; but, 3 enough to perceive that a muslin dress, low- 
in reply to Miss Susannah’s offers of help, they } necked and short-sleeved, with a short beruffled 
would tell her with mysterious nods and winks } skirt and infant-waist, was not exactly suited 
and smiles that it wasn’t at all necessary— > to a person like herself, fat and fortytive, how- 
oh, dear, no!—and that she had better go sit ever fair she might still be. A dove-colored 
in the parlor, or walk in the garden, or lie } merino, with a sober lace collar and breastpin— 
down and take a nap, for all the world as if she and, maybe, a modest blue-ribbon bow—was, 
were a bride on the eve of her wedding: whereat } she contended, more suitable; and, despite all 
poor Miss Susannah, feeling quite overcome by protests, in this wise she arrayed herself when 
the sense of sudden value and importance that } the trying hour drew near. 
had come upon her, and being too restless to It came at last, the time when Mr. William 
keep still one single minute, wandered about like } Grayling might at any moment be expected to 
# troubled spirit and knew not what to be at. } arrive, about five o'clock on a June evening, 
She caught the others looking at her, as if they : with the most bewitching sunshine everywhere 
bad somehow never seen her before; and, to add } out-of-doors, the most delightful expectation 
to the nervous feeling that this gave her, she} within. ‘The Misses Bobbinett were in their 
felt sure that the servants knew perfectly well : best gowns, bibs, and tuckers, and in a state 
what had happened and was ‘going to happen. } of suppressed excitement, which, I verily believe, 
Did they not peep at her through doorways and } would have been dangerous had it lasted much 
windows? and gather, darkly whispering, in } longer. The best gold-and-blue flowered china 
corners? and rush around distractedly, as if} was already on the tea-table, the best silver tea- 
half out of their wits with joyful excitement? ; pot shining, the best quince and pear preserves 
Did not old Mammy Dinah—toothless, bent } in the best cut-glass dishes. The parlor was 
double, as she was, and ninety years old at} swept, and garnished with those damask roses 
the least—did not she sing shrilly from her } that Miss Susannah had rejected, in every vase, 
chimney-corner all day long: } on every shelf and table, with pinks and honey- 
“Oh, yander come my true love! Oh, how do you do? } Suckle and wall-flowers besides. Aunt Venus, 
Au’ how has you been since I parted from you?” } the head-cook, was beating biscuit-dough—bump! 
S bump !— with all her might; Liza Ann. the 
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And the ditty was appreciatively echoed and 
re-echoed by all the rest. Miss Susannah,-} dining-room girl, was capping strawberries ; her 
wondering vaguely how they knew, did not 3 mother fetching up cream from the spring-houre; 
guess how the five other Misses Bobbinett had and old Mammy Dinab still humming, from her 
each imparted the secret in confidence to her } chimney-corner, with decorous lowness of pitch : 
own particular favorite among the house-people, “Oh, yander come my true love! Oh, how do you do? 
who, in their turn, had hastened to tell each An’ how has you been since I parted from you?” 
other and all the rest of the darkies on the Well, at last he came. I am sure that the 








land—big and little, old and young. 3 Misses Bobbinett would not have been at all 

But the excitement reached its height when surprised, to see him come prancing up on 4 
Miss Stasy brought triumphantly forth from } snow-white horse, with plumes in his knightly 
some chest or eloset, where it had been taid ; 


helmet. Maybe they were a bit disappointed 
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at first sight of the sober, stout, middle-aged § 
gentleman, who came driving himself in a gig, 
with a brown horse too fut to have essayed one ; 
single prance, even if it had wanted to. But it 
was a very pleasant-faced gentleman, after all, 
with a complexion not very.red and eyes clear } 
as a boy's, despite the anxious wrinkle between 





the brows above them, with a gray mustache, and 
very nice white hands, and tue very best fitting 
clothes on that the Misses Bobbinett had ever 
seen. 

Miss Susannah was standing on the front } 
porch when he came up the walk, having been } 
dexterously shoved out into this position from 
behind. Mr. William Grayling colored furiously } 
at sight of her, and pulled off his driving-gloves 
with hasty. nervous fingers. 

* Good-evening,”’ said Miss Susannah, rather 
stifly, being dreadfully conscious that everybody 
in the house was listening through cracks and ° 
around corners to every word. ‘‘ Good-evening § 
—ahem—Mr. William.” 

The stout elderly gentleman took one long } 
attentive look at her, then he dropped both his 3 
gloves on the step, came briskly forward, seized 
Miss Susannah’s two fat white hands in his, 
and said: 

“God bless you, my dear! God bless you!” 

Thea, to her great distress, he was actually 
goinz to kiss her rizht in the mouth then and there, 
but Miss Susannah drew back with the strength 
of desperation. ‘‘ Wait a minute, please,”’ said 
the poor lady, distinetly, but drawing her breath 
hard. “Don’t do anything that you might be 
sorry for. Look at me again—there. Take 
your time—all around, so! You see, I'm not 
the same girl that you danced with and wrote 
that letter to, twentyfive years ago.”’ 

“Of course not, my dear. Of course not,” 
said Mr. Grayling, looking as he was bidden at 
Miss Susannah, as she turned herself from side 
to side; looking very gravely, but with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘ You're not the same girl, but 
you’re the same woman, my dear Susannah.” 

Now, whether Miss Susannah was offended at 
his agreeing so readily that she was not a girl, I 
know not. Iler next remark was a little cruel : 

“And you—you are not the same, cither—as 
well as I recollect,” she said. 

Mr. Grayling looked down at the gently swell- 
ing rotundity of his figure. ‘Not the same 
youngster, of course, of course,” he said, ‘and 
a little over-sized for dancing. Towever, we 
can get along without that, can't we? Ah! I’ve 
had a hard time in this world, my dear. Not 
meaning to complain—still, I’ve had a right 
hard, dreary, jog-trot life of it. But I’ve kept 
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you in mind, and thought a heap of you through 
it all; and, now that I’m able to do as I like, 
I’ve come back to you, first thing. I'm not so 
young as I was, sure enough; but neither are 
you, if I may say so. A half a loaf is better 
than no bread—and I think we may as well eat 
our half loaf together, if you are willing. Such 
as I am, I'm at your service. Will you have 
me ?”’ 

He took her plump hands again in both of 
his. Miss Susannah’s face became very red, 
then pale; but, with the consciousness of all 
those listening ears hard by, she could not utter 
one word. And, while she was standing thus 
speechless, looking bashfully down, Miss Chloe 
came bouncing out of the doorway behind her. 
She could listen in silence no longer. 

' You Susannah Bobbinett!”’ she cried, in 
tones that suggested a box on the ear the next 
moment. ‘If you don’t say ‘yes’ this very 
minute, and leave off that shilly-shally fooling 
—for all the world like a girl in her teens— 
Pll turn you right out of this house.”’ 

Miss Susannah became Mrs. William Grayling 
in less than three months, and mistress of the 
handsomest establishment in the county, near 
enough to her sisters to see them any and every 
day she liked. Mr..Grayling’s ‘‘ competence” 
turned out to be a handsome fortune; he was 
an excellent match in more ways than one, and 
not a few damsels on the sunny side of forty 
wondered and sighed that he had chosen in 
such a hurry an undoubted spinster like Miss 
Susannah. 

It was noticeable that the Ladies Bobbinett 
after this time always talked of love-affairs in a 
free, knowing, confident way, ‘that argued stores 
of experience in such matters. Indeed, there 
is ‘no telling what a pleasant mellow light 
this discovery of Mr. Grayling’s attachment 
reflected throughout all their being. It was not 
the marriage that pleased them most, though 
that was something to be proud of, too; it was 
the romance infinitely suggestive of a similar 
‘*might have been’’ for each one of them. 
Suppose William Grayling had died — they 
sometimes thought—or had fallen in love with 
somebody else, or had never made money 
enough to come back—why, then Miss Susannah 
would never have known about that letter. Other 
people had gone away, and died or been less 
fortunate in life. There was no knowing, and 
never could be, what secret hopes had been 
cherished, what young hearts had pined—or for 
whom. 

This idea was enough to keep feminine fancy 
pleasantly. astir for the rest of their lives. 
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PART II.—Won! 
CHAPTER IV. 
MEJUTH MYRICK. stood for a 
ks moment, trembling and 
silent: One glance into 
_ the boyish face bent toward 
her, full of his hopeful 
love, was like glancing into 
a mirror of truth, wherein 
she saw her own ugly con- 
duct reflected in'a clear light. The tenderness 
in his honest eyes smote on her awakening 
conscience, and she shrank back in dismay. 

Then that evil portion of her nature reas- 
serted itself. It rebelled at the call of con- 
science, and she gathered her scattered forces, 
and grew cold and hard. 

“T searcely understand you, Mr. Owen,’’ she 
said, lifting her eyes to his face; ‘‘do you intend 
this as an offer of marriage?” 

Her words were well chosen. 
him forcibly to the fact of his poverty. He 
stammered as he replied: 

««]—I—mean that I love you passionately, 
devotedly; and no task would ‘be too great for 
me’ to accomplish, in erder to win you.” 

She turned away then; and, looking into the 
fire, laughed softly. 

“Do you realize what winning me involves? 
I'dm an expensive luxury. Your salary would 
not keep me in: gloves !”’ 





He gave her a wondering glance, but. he would ; 


not understand yet what such a reception of his 
‘earnest avowal: portended. 

“1 realize’ I cannot live without you,” he 
exclaimed, with the vehemence of youth. ‘TI 
‘ will toil for years: I will serve as Jacob served 
for Rachel, if you but give-me one word of 
hope. I can wait with patience.” 

‘«But I cannot. I hate to be patient,” she 
said, a little sharply. ‘‘ Do you not remember, 


‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick’ ?”’ 
“Then you do 
impatient,’* 
growing radiant. 
and spoke curtly: 


“I do ‘not love you at all. 
(866) 


love me enough to be 
cried this stupid lover, his face 
She bit her-lip in vexation, 


They recalled } 


I am reminded of ' 


jan old nursery rhyme, in which the little 
maiden asks ‘What should we have to eat? 
Will the flame you’re so rich in make a fire in 
the kitchen, and the god of love turn the spit?” 
She repeated the lines gracefully with a 
weary gesture, in which a faint scorn was per- 
ceptible. His face grew white as he understood 
her careless words, and realized all they 
¢meant. A less youthful lover would long before 
} have known by her self-possession how little she 
§ eared to spare him. 
‘* You mean—” he began, slowly. 
; ‘‘T mean, when I marry, it will be someone 
: older and richer than yourself, and may I add— 
; wiser.” 
; 





She spoke softly, looking away from him. 
He put his hand over his eyes, and groaned: 
‘‘What a fool I have been!’’ Then bent on 
her his glance, burning with a strange light. 
> “The day may come,’’ he said, ‘‘ when you will 
be sorry for the words spoken to-night—when 
you will bid me forget them. I pray heaven it 
; may be so, and that you will see yourself as | 
see you now. I have been foolish, stupid, these 
past weeks, not to perceive that you were using 
me as your dupe; but love blinded my eyes. 
Heaven grant. you may still learn your folly, 
3 as I have tasted bitterly of mine, and grow to 


5 


be the lovely woman God made you, instead of 


; the creature you now appear—untruthful in act 
‘and word; dishonorable—a vain coquette.”’ 

She shrank under the vehemence of his words. 
No one had ever dared address her thus before. 
He seemed to snatch the veil from her self-con- 
ceit, and she saw herself as he pictured her. 
And, with this terrible sense of dishonor, awoke 
the wild desire for his esteem. What could she 
say in her own defense? She was so little used to 
acknowledging herself wrong, that the pain and 
anxiety called forth by his words spent them- 
selves in an apparent outburst of anger. 

“Mr. Owen—Laurence—how dare you speak 
to me in this way?” 

“ What would I not dare, to replace you in the 
shrine from which this hour’s work has cast you 
out!’ he cried, with a repressed passion that 
shook him from head to foot. “Oh, I cannot 
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even now believe it is your real self that has 
done this thing. 
gome other man, live to be a nobler woman. 
God made you fair—be true as well! I never 
wish to look in your face again! 
scorned and destroyed my love, yet if at any 


time you will by one word express soryow for : 


this—” 

“T express sorrow—I regret this decision !”’ 
Ruth was once more proudly erect. ‘“ Mr. 
Owen, you presume! It is growing late,” 
pointing to the clock. 


Good-night—I hope daylight will bring you toa 
better frame of mind.” 

He turned to depart, but came back a step 
or two, and stood looking at her, his face white 
with pain. She did not move; but her glance 
fell beneath his. 


on the carpet, where it had fallen. He bent, 


picked it up, and kissed the glove, still warm : 
then he laid ; 


with the impression of her hand ; 
it on the table and quietly left her. 
For a moment, she stood still and cold; 


hands toward the door. 


“Laurence! Laurence!” she called. But the ; 


outer door closed. ‘+Laurence!’’ she called ; 
again. 
whisper. 

She walked to the table, snatched the glove, 
and pressed it. to her lips, then sank into a 
chair, weeping passionately and pressing against 
her cheek the glove that had felt his caress. 

Thus Ruth Myrick won her wager. 





CHAPTER V. 

Witn wise forbearance, Kate Gifford refrained 
from questioning Ruth on the result of her 
wager, when she saw, the following morning, 
that her friend’s face betrayed a sleepless night. 
She was rather pettish and restless all the 
morning. 

Kate had made an engagement to go with 
her lover to the old homestead, ‘ Elland,” 
and she begged Ruth to accompany them. 
Ruth accepted the invitation, 


oe 


Ruth, Ruth, even to bless } 


You have } 


‘“You have prolonged ; 
this interview past the limit of my - patience. ; 


One of her long gloves lay : 


then 
she moved forward, impulsively stretching her ° 


But this.time her voice sank to a: 
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Sas Elland” ‘i 


for Erie's ‘iain who had lived 
there all her m&rried life. Eric, in the course 
of natural inheritance, should at least have had 
**Elland”’; but, owing to “family jars,’ not the 
least of which was occasioned by Eric’s love for 
> his stepsister, Katherine Gifford, his father had 
left him penniless. Eric wished once more to 
‘ visit the old home. He had a horror of his 

father’s widow transforming the dear old place, 

if she ever took possession of it, and a still 
; greater dread that she might sell it; for it had 
no agreeable recollections for her. 

Eric was a little disappointed. when he found 
Rue was to accompany them in their drive. 
He had looked forward to a téte-a-téte with Kate, 
and he had reason to feel vexed with Rue. 
But, of course, he betrayed no chagrin at the, 
addition to their party. 

The day was warm and balmy, April having 
donned a smile in their favor. Rue was so 
quiet, that Eric finally chid her laughingly, 
as they spun along the road behind the spirited’ 
: steeds. 

‘““Where did you get these horses, Eric?’’ 
she asked, without heeding him. ‘They are 
: finer than Captain Leland’s bays.”’ 

’ «A compliment from your lips, I presume,”’ 
he said. ‘These are the horses of Miss Jean 
Owen, Larry’s aunt. She drove from South 
; Walsingham to-day, to see me on business, and, 
} finding I wanted to go to Elland, offered me the 
’ horses. She stays overnight in Brompton, so 
the horses will only get sufficient exercise. She 
is a charming old lady, I assure you.” 

; ‘Does she drive them herself?’ Rue inquired. 
$ ‘You would not ask that if you knew Miss 
Jean. I did not want Barney’s services—I enjoy 
driving such a pair.’ 

‘“What an Irish lot they are!’’ said Ruth, 
disdainfully. ‘Irish servants! and I presume 
even the horses are from ‘ould Erin.’ Has Miss 
Jean a strong brogue, like our friend Larry ?”’ 

Now, Eric had learned enough from Laurence, 
the night before, to render this speech very 
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; disagreeable to him, even if Ruth had not out- 
’ raged good-breeding in making such a remark. 
feeling there 3 His eyes flashed, as he replied: 

Was little chance of Captain Leland’s calling | 


“They are so Irish, thdt they never make 


to divert her, and reluctant to be left to her; ill-bred remarks regarding their neighbors, 


own sad thoughts. 
Walsingham were within driving-distance, and } 
“Elland,” the Morris homestead, was on the | 
Toad between the two places. 


Brompton and South no matter new. richly the latter may deserve 


such criticism.’ 
‘Ok, Eric!’’ Kate said, outie, 


$ And Eric was thus reminded that he had. 


When Eric’s father married the fashionable { only used the same blunt weapon wielded by, 
He said hastily : 

‘I beg your pardon, Ruth—I was very rude,” 
was the meek 


Mrs. Gifford as his second wife, he left the? Ruth. 
Pleasant old country-seat and moved to South : 
Walsingham. The homestead had been named ; 


‘IT deserved your rebuke,” 
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reply, ‘‘ for speaking so of your friends. It was 
unpardonable rudeness on my part.” ; 

And Kate saw that tears were in Rue’s lovely ; 
eyes, and so rallied to the rescue. 

‘What miracle is this?’ she said, lightly. ; 
“Rue and Eric both humble!” ; 

Her lover laughed, with a fond glance at her } 
sweet face. 

“Eric, let me take the reins,” cried Rue; ; 
“TI must do something wild and delightful.” 

“Come, then.”” And Eric drew in the horses, } 
while he helped Rue to her place at his side and } 
gave her the reins. 

Kate sat breathless the remainder of the drive ; 
for Rue handled the reins skillfully, and the 
horses dashed over the road as if her restless 
spirit communicated itself to them, yet they : 
were attentive to her slightest word. 

Her gloves were sadly split when they arrived 3 
at Elland; but she was in rare spirits, and stood 3 
earessing the horses; while they looked at her ; 
with intelligent eyes, knowing she loved them. ; 

“Tam glad we have all our bones whole,” } 
sighed Kate. 3 

“IT do not believe Rue has more than a} 
remnant of her gloves left. For all that, she} 
is a gay little Amazon,” said Eric. Who} 
taught you to drive, Rue?’ 3 

“Captain Leland,” she replied. “And, as for } 
the gloves—”’ 

“No matter. You won a pair last night,” } 
Eric interrupted. 3 

The color flamed over Ruth's face; but she 
made no answer, remaining by the horses, while ; 
Kate and Eric proceeded to the house. 

“«T have not mentioned the wager,”’ said Kate. ; 
“I am sorry you referred to it, for she is very ; 
gore over whatever occurred last evening.” ; 

“You are too compassionate— you judge } 
others by your own gentle heart. She refused { 
him scornfully, after leading him on with cruel 3 
determination. Larry came to the hotel, last } 
night; he did not say much; but I could see | 
that the discovery of her unworthiness wounded } 
him as deeply as her lack of love. Her gloves } 
have cost her very dear. May she enjoy them! ; 
Had you seen Larry’s face, last night, you } 
would share my indignation.” 3 

**Poor boy—I am very sorry for him,” —i 
Kate, sadly. ‘‘He will not wear the willow 
long—he is made of ‘sterner stuff. Well, Rue,” 
as she came toward them, carrying a long peach- } 
switch she had picked up, ‘“‘what have you } 
found ?”’ 3 

“A reminiscence of your childhoed, I fancy,” 
she replied, tapping him lightly over the shoulder. 

Eric laughed, and they went indoors. 


They explored the old house reverently and 
somewhat sadly. Ruth turned away when they 
reached the room wherein hung the picture of 
Eric’s mother, his only inheritance from this 
large estate. 

Eric stoud gazing at the portrait until it grew 
dim before his sight. 

“If it were only something I could carry with 
me,” he sighed, as Kate gently pushed her hand 
in his; *‘but 1 have nothing. Sometimes | am 
tempted to beg Mrs. Morris for the little jeweled 
pin my mother wears in that picture. 1 remem- 
ber it so well.” 

He paused, his voice shaken. 

“lf it were only not my mother who is 
behaving so cruelly,’ said Kate, patletically. 

“Why, dear heart, you cannot help that! 
Promise me, dearest, that you will look after 
this picture, my only inheritance. Mr. Myrick 
thinks Mrs. Morris will never give up Elland. 
I sincerely hope the old place may not be sold. 
Will you, if any such emergency should arise, 
guard my one treasure—this picture?” 

‘You intend to leave it here, then?’’ 

**T do not care to remove it; at any rate, until 
the estate is settled—which, according to Mr. 
Myrick, will take a year or more. He could 
give me permission to have it at once. But 
I have no place to put it; and, since I hope 
to return before your mother has a chance to 
have her will of all the property, I shall leave 
it here. Besides, Kate, I have very strange 
uncharitable suspicions regarding our executor.” 

‘‘Mr. Myrick?” almost whispered Kate, in 


2 awe. 


He bowed his head in assent, and, after an 
instant’s silence, continued : 

‘‘T am positive my father made a second will, 
in which he remembered me liberally.” 

“Eric! you do not suspect mamma of—” 

‘““No. Don’t be indignant, Kate. 1 do not 
trust your mother much; but I trust Mr. 
Myrick less.” 

“Eric, you are becoming morbid from dwelling 
on this fancy. Your father trusted Mr. Myrick 
implicitly.” 

“I know it. But my father told me he meant 
to make a second will, and begged me to say 
nothing about it. In his last illness, he seemcd 
afraid of Myrick; and I always believed, in 
spite of his smooth manner, that Myrick would 
work against me if it favored his interests. 
Now look at it: the first will leaves him a goodly 
legacy ; doubtless, the second one leaves me the 
property. I was so positive of second will, 
that I have searched every desk and pigeon-hole. 
Furthermore, my father kept trying to tell me 
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something in that hour before his death, and 
murmured mother’s name over and over again.” 

“Do you think Mr. Myrick would dare to 
suppress a later will?” 

“I scarcely know what to think. But of this 
I am certain—the legacy left Myrick by father 
is all that saves him from financial ruin. 
He has been speculating rashly. He has tried 
to keep it very quiet, but I know the Owen 
estate holds a heavy mortgage on his house and 
furniture. 
of time to save him.” 

“Oh, dear! I am so tired of property. 
would willingly only own my shoe-lacets ! 
a constant vexation,’ sighed Kate, tearfully. 

“There, my dear! do not cloud those sweet 
eyes with tears. Let me show you what 
rewarded my search for the will.’ Eric drew 
from his pocket a paper, in which was folded a 
little ringlet of sunny hair, and under it was 
written : 
Elland,” 

Kate was delighted. 

“It is like a message of your mother’s affec- 
tion, Eric. Let us forget all vexing thoughts, 
and remember only that love is still pure and 


I 


“Agreed, Kate, my own.” She gave him a 
happy smile, and said: ‘Now let us go back 
to Rue.” 

The drive home was a pleasure to Rue, because 





It is ; for some time. 
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temples with cologne. She once more thought 
she saw Laurence Owen hovering near, but she 
closed her eyes hastily. 

“There! she will do very well now,” she 
heard someone say, and recognized the voice of 
her own physician. ‘It was not very com- 
mendable, Miss Rue, to faint just as the danger 
was over. Open your eyes again, and tell us 
you are not in any pain.” 

“‘No—only my arms!” she said, obeying him, 


This money comes in the very nick ; and glad to let her eyes rest on his wrinkled 


face. 

‘Your arms will protably be stiff and sore 
I wonder they are in their 
sockets.” 

“And the horses—are they hurt ?” 

“No, Mr. Owen here made a bold and success- 
ful dash to your rescue. They are waiting at 
the door for you. And now, Owen, let me 
examine that wrist of pane, and I notice 


“Eric’s first curl, March 13, 18—, } you are limping a little.” 


“Oh! is he hurt?’ Rue sat up suddenly, 
looking for Laurence; but, to the doctors 
surprise, someone said: 

“Mr. Owen has just gone to your office, and 
will see you there. He left the shop as soon as 
Miss Myrick recovered.” 

“And we—I—did not even thank him. He 
stopped the horses, didn’t he? Where is he?” 
cried Rue, confused and embarrassed. 

‘“‘He has gone to my office, like a sensible 


she again guided the spirited horses, and did it ; fellow. He does not want any thanks, I faney,” 


so well that Eric grew careless, as he turned in 
his seat to talk to Kate. 

They had entered the town, and Ruth had 
coaxed the horses to a gentle pace, when a 


grunt, and Eric caught at the reins. In another 
instant, they were dashing wildly up the street 
Ruestill retaining the lines, and tugging with all 
her strength. Kate, half out of her seat, 


lawless pig, pursued by a dog, as self-constituted ; and compressed _ lips. 
guardian of the peace, dashed across the street. 
The horses felt a moment’s nervousness on Ruth’s 
part, and sprang forward, one of them rearing 
and plunging; the dog and pig became hopelessly 
entangled under their hoofs, with howl and 


said Dr. Mills, preparing to follow him, while 
Eric led Rue to the carriage once more, and 
drove home carefully and gravely. Kate cried 
all the way, but Rue sat with clasped hands 
She knew she had 
dismissed Laurence when, seeing his anxious 
faee on her recovery, she had evaded his glance. 
He had weighed her once more, and found her 
wanting, even in gratitude. 

Later, Eric brought word that Laurence had 
twisted his wrist severely, but otherwise had 
sustained mere flesh-wounds. He made light of 
his ready assistance, saying he loved the horses too 


was $ well to see them so frightened. He did not even 


only kept from making a dangerous jump by } know who was in the carriage, but was assured 


Eric's determined hand. 

Then there was an outcry. Rue thought she 
saw flash past her a vision of Laurence Owen ; 
she felt a great sense of relief and safety, and 
then all grew black before her eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 
Wuen Rue came back to consciousness, she 
found herself lying in Eric Morris’s arms in a 
chemist’s shop, while Kate was rubbing her 





of his aunt’s safety, having just left her. Kate 
could scarcely believe his prompt rescue so 
disinterested, but it hardened Rue’s heart, and 
she added no word to Kate’ s message of grateful 
thanks. 

“He would have rescued his aunt’s coachman 
as readily,”’ she said, coldly, after Eric had left. 
“As he desires no gratitude, why should we 
force it upon him?” 

“Rue, you are cruel,” 


flashed Kate. “The 
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boy is carrying a hauttacke of. your sili 
and you persist in misconstruing him. 
you are without remorse.” 

‘What do you know about my heart?” 
demanded Rue, turning upon her angrily. 
‘I may be overwhelmed with regret; 


science? How dare you judge me?’ And she 
rushed from the apartment like a little fury, : 


to shut herself in her bed-room, where Kate ; 


heard her stamp her foot and sob aloud. 

That: evening, at the dinner-table, Mr. Myrick 
said slowly : 

‘*So our young friend, Laurence Owen, is to 
accompany Mr. Morris on this Government } 
expedition ?”’ 

Rue looked up quickly ; but Kate replied : 


‘Tam pleased that it has been so arranged. : 


Eric wished it very much.” 
‘*Miss Owen was in Brompton to-day, as we 


had a short business-conference, and she said ; 
she had determined it was best Laurence should ? 


see more of the world. What she intends to 
make of him, I cannot conceive. He may be 
wealthy at their death; but they are not old, ; 
and are close as wax besides.”’ 

“Was he not studying for the bar?” 

‘“*Yes; and would have heen admitted this 
year, had. he kept on with me. How old is he, 
Kate?”’ 

“Larry is just twenty now.” 


his heritage ; 
to‘betray confidence. 
Mr. Myrick called Ruth, that night, to the 


little room in which had transpired her scene } 
Kate and Eric were in the} 


with» Laurence 
parlor. 

“Dot,” he said, 
ealled on me to-day.” 

“Well?” she asked, indifferently. 

She was clad in a white gown of heavy 
material, that fell in soft folds, trailing over } 
the floor. Her face was pale, and she nervously } 
fingered a white-feather fan. 

‘‘He made a formal proposal for your hand. 


He said you would not be brought to face the } 
question fairly, yet always held out hope. ; 


Ts this true?’’ 

“T endured his atténtions patiently. I am 
a model of that virtue,’ she replied, giving 
her shoulders a slow shrug. 

Her father smiled. 

‘© Will you answer him, or shall [?’’ 

. “I should not care if I never saw his face 


I may } 
suffer a keener anguish than he has it in his } 
nature to endure—and who shall say I do not? } 
What does anyone care about another's con- ; 


And Kate | 
longed to repeat all Eric had told her regarding } 
but she wisely refrained, fearing ; 


gravely, ‘‘Captain Leland ? 


PETRUCHIO. 


she sila, ‘‘He bores me. 


again,” 


I believe insufferable.” 


; “And Maxwell Andrews ” 
; more anxiously. 
‘He is a dolt! One might use him to 
; advertise deportment; but, marry him—’’ 
The black brows were knitted scornfully, 
as she spoke. 
‘*You little shrew!’’ laughed her father. 
‘ “Take care, Rue—you may yet fulfill Beatrice’s 
} threat for herself and ‘lead apes’ in an unpleas- 
antly warm region !”’ 
‘* Better that, than lead them while on earth,” 
she returned, sharply. 
; ‘And young Owen—you have refused him?” 
$ She bowed her head in reply, and, at the 
same moment, one of the ivory sticks of her 
3 : fan snapped. 
$  *T have broken my fan. How vexatious!” 
> Jt is easier to mend than men’s hearts,” 
; laughed her father. ‘‘I suppose I must dismiss 
, the brave captain; you have managed the rest. 
And here is Fanny to announce a new wooer! 
Kiss me, Dot, and go.” 
; And thus their interview terminated. 
But, in the ten days which passed before 
Eric Morris and Laurence Owen departed, Ruth 
} Myrick held close communion with her own 
S conscience. She was so absent-minded, that her 
> father noted it, and watched her anxiously. He 
; teased her a little one day, whereupon she grew 
‘ very angry, and left him chuckling at having 
finally roused her old spirit. She was in a 
dozen moods in an hour, and Kate failed to 
keep pace with her. 
During this period, she did not see, Laurence 
; Owen. Sometimes, she determined to bring 
about a last interview and beg him to think 
better of her: to show hith how grateful she 
was for rescuing them on that eventful day; 
to tell him, if need be, that she would never 
} again treat anyone as she had served him. 


* asked her father 


’ It seemed to her, at certain moments, that she 
would glory in humbling herself before him 
now, to gain just one tender gentle glance in 
} token of forgiveness. Then she would rebel 
} and fight this impulse, only to yield again to 
a wild desire once more to hear him plead his 
cause and receive a kinder answer. 
Perhaps, had the test really been granted 
3 at this time, she would again have been untrue 
} to her better nature—so perverse is womankind, 
>and so exceedingly perverse was this undisci- 
} plined little Ruth Myrick. 
But the days passed on, and Laurence Owen 
3 made no sign. 


; At last, the day for departure came. Kate 
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was miserably unhappy, and Rue in secret 
searcely less so. Eric would leave Brompton 
at seven-thirty P.M., and meet Laurence Owen 
at South Walsingham, where he was staying 


with his aunts, The young men would then $ 


go on to New York, to set sail for the Old World. 
On this last day, Ruth made a sudden resolve: 
She would not let Laurence Owen leave without 
having heard one word of all she had suffered 
of penitence and regret. 
At length, she could bear no. more—she 


rushed to her room, and, shutting herself in, ° 


dashed off a hurried note. She dared not read 
it over: she wrote, with passionate fervor, the 
outcome of a week’s silent misery. Then she 
found a young protégé of hers, one Con Mulligan 
by name, and bade him mount her own riding- 
horse and go at once to Miss Jean Owen’s house, 
in South Walsingham—to give the note to no 
one but Mr. Laurence Owen. She promised him 
s goodly reward. 

The boy departed in great glee. 

Ruth waited in a fever of impatience. She 
knew there would be time for Laurence to reply 
or steal a few moments for a short farewell. 
She hoped for the latter, and started nervously 
at every sound. It was half-past six, and she 
knew Eric was with Kate, when Con returned. 

She sent for him at once, and he came looking 
eager and complacent. He had concocted a con- 
sistent lie regarding his protracted absence and 
his loss of the note she entrusted to his care. 

“You gave Mr. Owen the note, Con?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, yis, ma’am—av course I did, ma’am.”’ 

“You saw him?” 

“Yis, ma’am,”’ replied Con, relieved to find 
lying so easy. Sometimes, it required consider- 
able ingenuity to elude the truth. 

“Did he send a reply ?”’ 

“Niver a word, ma'am. 
pocket.’’ 

“Very well, Con; you may go.” 

Ruth’s voice had a tremulous sound, as Con 
bounded away, glad of his release. 

The clock struck seven. Ruth counted the 
strokes wearily; her one hope was listening 
to its knell. She heard the door close on Eric, 
and then heard Kate come slowly up the stairs. 


He put it in his 





Ruth could not face her; she fied to her room 
and locked the door. 

Late that same evening, as the girls sat 
together, Kate said suddenly: 

**T forgot to tell you, Rue, what Eric told*me. 
It is no secret now, for Miss Jean has confided 
it toa good many, that Larry is the heir to all 
Arthur Owen’s property, which she and her 
sister have held in trust these years. His 
Cousin Madeline has an annuity; but the 
bulk of the large fortune is Larry's. He will 
be the wealthiest man in Barthold County, 
on his return.” 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded Ruth, 
rising and confronting Kate with a face grown 
very pale. 

“What I have said. The money has been 
his all these years; but his uncle wished him 
kept in ignorance until—’’ 

«Stop!” cried Rue, hoarsely, 
this? Does everyone?” 

“All South Walsingham and Brompton have 
been discussing it, the last few.days. It spread 
like wildfire." But you seemed so indifferent 
to Larry’s fate, that I1—” 

“Oh, why did you not tell me? How dared 
you keep me in ignorance? What have I done? 
What will he think—”’ 

‘* Rue—what is it, my dear girl? I could not 
speak before. 1 thought it a secret. Besides, 
you were so cruel to Larry. What have you 
done, dearest? Tell me.’ 

«|—wrote—to—him.”’ The words were forced 
out between hard sobs. ‘‘ l—wrote—to-day ; 
I begged him—to come to me. I told him— 
I could not live—if he did not—forgive me 
and take back his cruel words; that I would— 
try and be—a better woman. And now—” 

“Oh, Rue—my poor girl! My obstinate 
child—” ; 

“And now—he will think—I wrote it because 
I had—learned of his fortune! And _he still 
scorns me!” 

It was vain for Kate to clasp in her arms the 
humbled sobbing girl. No word of comfort 
reached Ruth Myrick, in that hour in which 
she reaped the first fruits of the harvest she 
had sown. What would be the aftermath ? 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


“Who knows 


A TRUE KNIGHT. 


HE best deserves a knightly crest, 
Who slays the evils that infest 
His soul within. If victor here, 


He soon will find a wider sphere ; 
The world is cold to him who pleads, 
The world bows low to knightly deeds. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


OUR GIRLS AS 


BY MISS E. 


WuateEver avocations the last progressive 
decade has opened to woman, and however 
liberal the future may be in developing avenues 
for her independence, there is one occupation 
which has ever been, and will ever be, exclu- 
sively hers—that of the housewife and home- 
maker. 

While the number of young ladies who engage 
in business pursuits is very large, a far greater 
percentage assume the housekeeper’s position. 
But, while a preparation which will give a 
practical knowledge of the calling one is to 
pursue is considered necesvary to a successful 
business career, there is a general assumption 
that any young woman of suitable age to marry 
ean assume the responsibility of the mistress of 
a home, however ignorant she may be of the 
proper management of a household. 

This is a grievous error, one which is frequently 
the cause of much trouble in wedded life, since 


HOUSEWIVES. 
BURNS. 


{ their stamp in the premature wrinkles and shat- 
tered nerves. 

There is scarcely any condition in life, in 
which a complete knowledge of housewifery is 
not a blessing toa woman. If she does her own 
work, it is invaluable to her, since she is enableu 

; by it to run her entire establishment to better 
advantage. Knowing just how to proceed, she 
$ loses no time and strength in tedious experi- 
ments. She is spared the mental annoyance of 
repeated failures. And she has the gratifica- 
3 tion of seeing the good fruits of her knowledge 
} in her well-kept and orderly home. 

On the other hand, if she is to direct servants, 
it is better for her to understand the duties of 
those under her supervision. 

Home is a sacred place, and its interests are 
of vital importance. The duties pertaining to it 

, are many and diversified. They cannot be per 


formed by muscle alone. Intelligence, ingenuity, 


oftentimes most disastrous results follow such } and skill are in constant demand; also culture, 
ignorance on the part of the wife. Disorder ; refinement, and taste. Moreover, the heart 
and discord are inevitable in a house whose } must do its share; the greatest success being 
mistress is not thoroughly acquainted with the ; achieved only where the efforts of the hand, 
duties of her position. } head, and heart are closely combined. 

Love, however strong, cannot ward off the evil Can we expect to find all these qualifications 
effects of poorly prepared food and a carelessly } in the hired servant? Few, indeed, are the 
conducted home. Sour bread, tough meats, } lucky ones who can place the entire work of the 
soggy cakes and pies, have created many a mole- ; household into the hands of domestics, and feel 
hill that grew into a mountain of wedded dis- 3 sure that all its interests will be properly cared 
sension. And the housewife herself, through the 3 for. If the necessary requirements cannot be 
additional care and vexation resulting from such { obtained in the servants, then the deficiency 
ignorance, becomes prematurely worn-out. must be met and made up by the wife as 

Owing to false social ideas, or through the mistress of the household, else the comfort of 
anwise tenderness of mothers, daughters are } the home must suffer. 
often exempted from all domestic responsibility ; The successful merchant . understands the 
until it is forced upon them by married life. } details of his business and the duties of his 
When a girl thus erroneously bronght up puts on } clerks. The superintendent of a factory knows 
the yoke of matrimony, she finds that she has} what each workman should do, and how it 





undertaken to drag a burden to which she 
is entirely unequal. 

She never dreamed that housekeeping was 
beset by so many trials and difficulties as she 
encounters. She is balked in this and that task 
from her ignorance of how to do it. Failure 
meets her on every hand. 

This lack of knowledge forces extra labor and 


endless annoyance upon her, and these leave 
(872) 


should be done. And it would be a poor captain 
who was not acquainted with the duties of the 
common soldier. 

Why does not the same principle apply to the 
wife, whom the husband has chosen to preside 
over his household ? 

Servants do much better when they see that 
their mistress understands the work they sre 
doing. They know she will detect any slighting 
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of their tasks; and, also, that she is capable of 3 While there are so many excellent reasons 
appreciating when tuorouguly done. ‘Lhey have} why the young lady aspiring to matrimonial 
respect for her knowledge, and are ready to honors should have a practical acquaintance 
listen to her suggestions, ; with housework, there are no reasons why she 

If she has well-defined systematic plans for the 3} should not. If this knowledge is never called 
housewor, and is capable of superintending it in } into requisition—and the chances are that it 
an intelligent manner, she will be able to secure } will be—it at least does her no harm. And the 
much more work from her employees than if the 3 best time for her to acquire this housewifely 
labor were performed in a haphazard way. 3 skill is while under the parental roof. 

An untrained housekeeper is placed at a great The mother who bas the forethought to give her 
disadvantage when dealing with unprincipled } daughter this training, is furnishing her with a 
servants. Knowing that she is ignorant of how 3 shield which will protect her from many a 
their work should be performed, they make 3 rough blow when she comes to be placed in the 
their knowledge the means by which they } conflict that in a greater or less degree always 
deceive and defraud her. } attends domestic life. 


EXERCISE FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 


BY DR. T. R. ALLINSON. 


CreePinG forms the first stage of exercise that ; not allow of exercise being taken. Let a child 
a child naturally takes. Put the baby on the exercise as much as ever it will; when tired, 
floor in loose isthea, let it learn to ~ah over the muscles refuse to act, the child cats 
by its own exertions, and gradually it will learn ; quiet, or, if fatigued, sleep comes on and stops 
to pull itself along. Some, children remain in ‘its romping. To restrain a child and only 
this stage longer than others; but they should 3} allow a certain amount of exercise is not 
not be forced to walk or stand until their own ; right—it knows best when to stop. 
feelings and sensations prompt them to do so.} Grown-up people will often exercise their 
Children who are forced to assume an upright } muscles more than is good for them, from false 
position before they would have done so if left ; ideas of what they ought to do or from a spirit 
to themselves may suffer more or less from 3 of emulation; not so a child—if tired, it stops 
deformed spine or crooked limbs. If a child ; without being told todo so. When fairly large 
would rather crawl than walk, let it do so; this { children, wheeled about in perambulators, are 
mode of locomotion is doubtless due to some ; restless and fidgety, it is because they haye not 
systematic change that it is not wise to resist. ; had enough exercise. The rational nurse would 
After the erawling stage, we come to the walking $ let the children walk by tlie side of the carriage, 
period. The child erects itself by the aid of a } or even let them push it along until they desisted 
chair or other article of furniture, supports } of their own accord and wanted to ride. 
itself by the same means, and moves forward.} Do not scold children because they will climb, 
Gradually, it learns to keep itself erect by its ; but, rather, make safe climbing-places for them. 
own exertions, and then moves along the ground ; We have some hundreds of muscles in our 
erect and independent. ; bodies, all of which require exercising; some 

Lastly follows the climbing age. As soon as ; Sof these can only get full play by climbing. 
od gp ra ean get about comfortably, it} ners. means health, sleep, good digestion, 
wants to be climbing up somewhere. It gets} and freedom from many ailments. 
on to chairs, tables—and higher, if it can;; If house sccommodation permits, one room 
asa child, its two forms of exercise are walking ; should be given up to the children, Put a 
and climbing. Mothers often worry themselves} screen before the fire, so that they cannot 
because their children do not walk at an early } get to it; and bar the windows, so that the) 
age or as early as their neighbors’ do. This} cannot fall out. Lay a carpet on the floor, an: 
condition cannot always be remedied ; ifa mother ; $let them tumble about on this to their hearts’ 
feeds her child properly, bathes it daily, and} content. A large basket of torn-up letter-paper 
puts it on the ground to crawl about, and it? will give them something to cart about, fling 
Won't, she cannot do more. The child may be } about, or fill buckets or barrows with. Where 
suffering from some constitutional debility or; a garden exists, set one part aside for their use; 
want of power in the muscles or from some } throw in a load of sand, and let them dig into it, 
condition of the brain or spinal cord which does } and so exercise themselves freely. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a new and stylish costume, for either } band, epaulettes, and cuffs are of the embroidery. 
home or street wear. It is made of Nile-green ; The sleeves from under the puff are of China 
crépe. The China crépe may be of a lighter 
shade of Nile-green or of cream-white. The 
latter will make the more dressy costume. Of 
course, more subdued colors can be substituted 











bengaline and China crépe, trimmed with gold ; Pica 

and silver embroidery on white silk. The silk 

skirt is bordered with a quilling. The blouse- ; 

dress is in bengaline, and the panel at the side Sif the costume be intended more especially for 4 

is a palin of China crépe. The sash, waist- } walking-dress. Hat of straw, faced with Nile- 
(374) 
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green velvet and trimmed with standing loops; cuff. From ten to twelve yards of double-fold 
of gros-grain ribbon. ; material, one-quarter yard of cloth for vest, etc., 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of Henrietta-{ will be required. Small bonnet of fancy braid, 
cloth or cashmere, in any color. The petticoat ‘trimmed with cream roses and loops of ribbon. 
or underskirt is finished with a hem and two; 
tucks. The overdress or tunic is mounted at 
the waist by a series of three small plaits across 
the front and sides. The back drapery is looped } 
at the hips, and falls straight at the back. The 
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No. 8—Is a morning-dress. It may be made 
° of cashmere or camel’s-hair, in red, Gobelin-blue, 
; baby-blue, pale-pink, or any of the pretty self- 
‘colors usually adapted for such a gown. Two 


No. 3. 


Corsage is laid in small tucks or plaits diminish- 
ing toward the waist. The-plastron or vest is 
of cream-colored cloth, edged with a narrow 
band of velvet ribbon to match the material of 
the costume. Collar, cuffs, and waistband all of 
the same cream cloth, edged with the velvet; rows of narrow watered ribbon trim the front 
ribbon. The sleeves are tucked from shoulder to;and bottom of skirt, also the revers, collar, 
just above the elbow, in fine tucks; from below : cuffs, etc. The undervest is of cream - white 
the tucks the sleeves are fulled into the straight China crépe or surah silk. Wide watered 
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ribbon, beginning under the arms, cross, and 
tie at the left side with long loops-and-ends. 
Eight yards of double-fold material, two pieces 
of narrow ribbon, and six yards of wider for 
sash, will be required. 

No. 4.—Mother Hubbard cloak, for a girl of 
twelve years. Camel’s-hair or cashmere in 
Indian-red, lined with flannel, either to match 
or harmonize. The material is either gathered 
or honey-combed round the neck, and bordered 
with a thick ruching in piuked-out silk, 





which harmonizes either with the outside or 
lining. On the sides, slits are made to allow the 
arms to pass through. 

No. 5—Is a blouse-waist, of striped batiste, 
pink and fawn, with collar and cuffs of plain 
pink. The front is fulled on each side of the 
centre plait, and is fastened by five pearl but- 
tons. The sleeves are fulled into cuffs. This 
waist may be made of surah or China silk in any 
self-color. 

No. 6—Is a dress for a boy of three or four 
years, of plain cashmere with blouse - waist, 
fastened with a leather belt. It is trimmed 
with a bias band of gray plaid, and the yoke 








and cuffs are of the same material. The collar 
is of black velvet; full sleeves. 





No.7. — 


No. 7.—Frock, in striped or plaid zephyr. 
The waist is full back and front. A leather belt 
is worn with this frock. Deep collar and cuffs 
of crocheted lace or Russian embroidery. 





No. &.—Child’s gardan-blouse. To be made of 
Turkey-red or butcher’s-blue cotton. The bodice 
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OWL IN OUTLINE. 
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No. 10. 


roomier. 


is plaited, and the double row of gathers at the ; illustration. with narrow silk or worsted braid. 
waist attaches the skirt to the bodice. Hither} We give the front and back view. The sash is 
white or colored embroidery forms the trimming. ; of gros-grain ribbon to match. 

No. 9—Is a paletot, for a girl of six years.$ No. 10.— Knickerbocker suit, in black or 


It is made of cloth, and braided as seen in the ' brown velveteen, for a boy of six to eight years. 





OWL IN OUTLINE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, an owl in out-; be used with other birds, animals, etc., on & 
line. This design may be used for decorating } baby’s floor-blanket. The work to be done in out- 
the top of a foot-stool, a corner of screen, } line with crewels, silks, or linen flosses. A variety 
interspersed with birds, flowers, ete., or it may } of colors should be used for a floor-blanket. 





BORDER FOR FLANNEL DRESSING-SACQUE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, a very effective ; The work to be done in outline, with white 
border for either flannel skirts or sacques. j embroidery silk. The edge buttonholed. 





DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the book, we give a showy { edge of dressing-sacque, baby’s shawl, eto. Lines 
design for embroidery ia silk, for flannel skirt, } floss may be used in place of silk 
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DIRECTOIRE POLONAISE, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give for our Supplement, this month, the 
entire half of one of the latest Polonaise-patterns. 
It consists of six pieces: 

1. Hatr or Front. 

2. Har or Back. 

8. Sme-Bacx, 

4. Har or Vzsr. 

5. Revers ror Bopice. 
6. SLEEVE. 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. Allow all seams, but sew exactly 
by the pattern. This pattern is for thirtysix- 
inch bust and fortytwo-inch-length skirt. As it 
is impossible to give the entire length or width 
of the several pieces forming the polonaise on 
our paper, we give the length and width of the 
several pieces in inches. The back piece at the 
waist-line must measure full ten inches for the 
fullness in the middle of the back for the skirt. 
and nine inches for the fullness which meets 
the side-gore of back. The side-gore for the 
back must be continued to match the length 
of the side of the back. The width at the 
bottom is given in inches, the front the same. 
The under-petticoat for this polonaise is kilt- 
plaited, as seen in the illustration. Our model 
is composed of Henrietta-cloth and moiré. 


NAPKIN-RING ON JAVA CANVAS. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the book, we give a simple } The little pointed edge may.be made of cloth 
and effective design for a napkin-ring, to be { or leather, cut in points; this is placed under 
worked with silk upon a strip of Java canvas; the narrow galloon which finishes the edge. 
of the required size. We give also the design } The galloon is sewed down and then crossed 
in the full size, showing the kind of stitches } with stitches of silk or gold thread, small French 
employed. After the centre part of the work { knots: completing the design. A tiny gilt 
is done, mount the embroidered strip upon a{ clasp fastens the ring. If not convenient to 
foundation of cardboard covered with a bit of ; finish with the clasp, two ‘pretty gilt buttons 


satin or silk in one of the prevailing colors. ¢ with joops of silk cord will answer. the. purpose. 
(878) 





POCKET FOR EGGS, WITH DETAILS OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. 








This pretty pocket, in'which to serve eggs for . 


the breakfast or luncheon’ table, is easily made. 
“Take a piece of cream-white cloth or flannel. 
Cut three pieces the shape indicated in the 
detailed pieces. ‘These are embroidered in silks, 





JANE WEAVER. 





after the designs given. The three pieces are 
put together with a triangular piece fitted for 
the bottom. Line with flannel or China sili, 
and add a thin layer of cotton. 
crocheted with silk all. around. 


An edge is 
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POCKET FOR HOLDING NIGHT-DRESS. 


BY MBS. 


This pretty design we give the pattern of 
almost entire. The other corner may be easily 
drawn by reversing the design. Work the 
design upon butcher’s-linen or Java-canvas, in 
outline, in French working-cotton, either red or 
blue, or it may be done in fine black silk, or in 
colored washing-silks or crewels; but, as it in 





JANE WEAVER, 


time will have to be laundried, we would advise 
either the French working-cottons or the black 
silk. We give the complete design for the flap. 
Make the pocket up as an envelope, into which 
the night-dress is to be folded and placed during 
the day. Edge with a narrow torchon lace. 
Piqué makes a good night-dress holder. 





DESIGN OF PANSIES 


BY MBS. 


FOR 


JANE 


TOP OF PINCUSHION. 


WEAVER. 


This pretty design, which will be found on{ Painted on silk, satin, or bolting-cloth in the 
the Supplement, may be either painted or } natural colors, or embroidered in silks on either 
embroidered, for the top of a pincushion. ° silk or French muslin. 


Vor. XCV.—22. af 
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LADY’S CROCHETED CAPE, WITH DETAIL OF STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


} 


i double instead of three ; in the ninth row to the 

.  ; fourteenth row, five double; in the fifteenth row 

\ ..; to the twentieth row, six double; in the twenty- 

\Y: first row to the twentysixth row, seven double; 

\ } in the twentyseventh row to the thirtysecond 

} row, eight double; in the thirtythird row to the 

} thirtysixth row, nine double; in the thirtyseventh 

\ \ row to the fortieth row, ten double; in the forty- 

) first row and fortysecond row, eleven double; 

} and, in the last three rows, twelve double—see 

3 illustration No. 2. Beginning in the ninth row, 

The cape illustrated is worked in crochet, {and throughout thereafter when working each 

in dark-red Shetland floss, with a bone crochet- } double, before working-off the lower half, pull 

needle. A ribbon is drawn into the scallop at ; a loop through the loop that was taken up. For 

the neck, and tied in a bow at the front. The the collar, work eleven rows of single-crochet 

work begins at the top, and is done loosely in‘ above the foundation-chain, working through 

rows back and forth. The stitch is shown in the { both veins and loops of the stitches in the row 

illustration No.2. Make a chain of one hundred { before; work the first of these eleven rows only 

and four stitches. First row: Pass three, then ‘on the middle twentyfour stitches ; at the close 

throughout, by turns, three double-crochet on! of each of the succeeding six rows, work ten 

the next two, and a single-crochet on the follow- } stitches further, and, in the last four rows each, 

ing one. Second row: Turn, three chain, then } five stitches more, until all are taken up. 

by turns a single on the back vein of the middle } Twelfth row: By turns, two treble-crochet on 

one of three double, and three double on the } the next two, two chain, pass two. Thirteenth 

unoccupied vein of the chain, on which a single ; row: By turns, five chain and a single between 

was worked in the last row; close with a single two treble. Fourteenth row: A scallop around 

on the middle one of the three chain passed at ; every five chain, consisting of one single, one 

the beginning of the last row. Fourth row to} short double, three double, one short double, 

the fortysixth row, like the preceding row: but, } and one single. Along the front edges, work 
in the fifth row to the eighth row, work four} five single around every chain-scallop. 





TWO DESIGNS FOR BOOK-MARKS 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here two pretty designs for book- stems, etc. These are prettiest, done in satin- 
marks, to be embroidered upon satin ribbon with } stitch. The scalloped ends are buttonholed, and 
silks in the natural colors of flowers, leaves, } the silk fringe tied in. 
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DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH FOR TOWELS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ia the front of the book, we give an effective { threads may be counted. Use red and blue 
pattern in cross-stitch, useful for decorating the } French working-cottons or the wash-linen flosses. 
ends of towels, bureau-covers, or for the border } The latter come in all colors warranted to wash 
of a small table-cover. The work is done upon ; well. Drawn-work above the embroidery looks 
crash or coarse butcher’s-linen, so that the * well. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR ROBE OR VEST. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in front of book, a handsome design } edge; the work to be done in worsted braid 
in braiding, suitable for the fronts of a robe- ; or in @ fancy braid, such as black and silver 
de-chambre, vest of a walking-jacket, or it may } or gold. Such braid can be bought by the piece 
be used for anes the jacket, fronts and ; or dozen yards. (381) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

A Worp Asnovur Furyisuine.—It is a fortunate thing 
for persous of moderate means, when it so happens that 
they go into a house ‘with only the necessary articles of 
furniture, for in:4higvease they can study at their leisure 
the needs and capal of their new home, and thus 
avoid inappropriéte) 

It takes some time to become fully acquainted with a 
house, and learn exactly what will look best in each 
particular apartmeiit and spot, also to accomplish a general 
harmony of color and errangement for the whole. 

In furnishing, ‘the matter of coloring is a point that 
should be carefully studied. A confusion of colors will 
spoil any room, and this holds good even to the smallest 
appointment and decoration. A chair-covering or even a 
cushion can prove almost as complete a disfigurement as a 
carpet which does not accord with the paper, curtains, or 
woodwork, 

Colors possess character, and that of the most divers 
sorts. Some hues suggest warmth and cheer, while others 
breathe of coolness and repose, Blue, gray, drab, and fawn 
are the proper colors for sunny chambers, while red, pink, 
and buff belong to north rooms, or any into which the 
light comes in a stinted way. Even gloomy places can be 
made cheerful by employing right colors, especially when 
there can be added an open fire with a bright brass fender. 

Two persons may take similar rooms to fit up, and 
produce very opposite results, even while spending the same 
amount of money. It is taste which makes the difference, 
that includes not only the selecting of appropriate articles 
of furniture, but their appropriate arrangement. 

In these days, so many valuable and cheap manuals are 
to be had on the subject of house-furnishing, that any 
woman is foolish to trust exclusively to her own taste and 
eye, unless certain of the correctness of both. 

In ordinary houses, the rooms should not appear too fine 
for daily use, yet they should look comfortable and artistic. 

There is one rule in furnishing, which people of moderate 
means ought always to obey, yet they are usually the least 
inclined to carry it into practice. This rule is, not to be 
hampered by the fashion of the moment, or afraid of 
making one’s rooms look unlike those of one’s friends. 

The fact that several ladies in one’s narrow visiting-circle 
possess a certain style of carpets, chairs, tables, etc., ought 
to prove a good reason for buying articles entirely different 
in shape or color. Furniture not so pretty is far preferable 
to having one’s house so like that of the right and left 
hand neighbor that a new acquaintance can scarcely tell 
which of the three domiciles he has entered. 

Give living-rooms and bed-chambers a stamp of individ- 
uality, but at the same time take heed that, whether 
richly or simply furnished, they impress the visitor with 
the refinement and good taste of their owner. 

Cannot Get Atona Wirnovut Ir.—I could not get along 
without “‘ Peterson,’’ and shall never try to. Sometimes I 
think there really is no room for improvement, and still it 
is improved in some ways, but I am quite sure it has been 
perfect this last year. 
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PeaRL8, in ancient days, were specially valued in Rome, 
Like Venus, they came from the depths of the sea, and 
hence were accounted to be that goddess’s special gem, 
They were believed to have the property of rendering 
beauty irresistible ; and Aristotle mentions, also, that they 
had a peculiar power of soothing the brain. How precious 
they were held to be in the sixteenth century may be judged 
by the number of them worn by Queen Elizabeth. The 
mighty Tudor is, in her own person, an eternal refutation 
of the libel, that learned women do not care about their 
good-looks and their costume. Elizabeth was deeply 
learned, and immersed in cares of State, yet her passion for 
dress was such, that she left two thousand gowns and 
seventy false heads of hair in her wardrobe when she 
finally gave up dressing, with other mundane matters. We 
may be very sure that whatever she wore was “in the 
fashion’’; and in every one of her portraits she is seen 
much bedecked with pearls. One of the meanest incidents 
in that mean chapter of her history which concerns her 
relationship to her beautiful cousin of Scotland is 
Elizabeth’s buying, at three thousand pounds, far under 
the value, a superb necklace of great pearls, which 
belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, The necklace was 
stolen by the Scotch rebel Lords, and sent to England on 
purpose to gratify Elizabeth with a bargain, and to give 
her a personal interest in retaining in prison the rightful 
owner of the “ ropes of pearls,”’ 

A CuuruRED Woman.—Dr. Abercromby tell us that what 
constitutes the greatest difference between one person and 
another, considered either as intellectual or as moral beings, 
is the culture and discipline of the mind. 

It is difficult to define the exact qualities which consti- 
tute a cultivated mind. People who have always lived in 
a refined and intellectual atmosphere, who have been con- 
stantly in the way of seeing works of art, and of hearing 
able criticisms expressed on all subjects, acquire a sort of 
skin-deep cultare, which is sometimes mistaken for the real 
thing. But, though these advantages are very great, yet, 
without the appreciative soul, and the love of knowledge 
for its own sake, a person can never be truly cultured. 

We can all feel the charm which culture bestows, touch- 
ing every detail of life, and giving a refined sensibility to 
every action. It may be said to imply a large power of 
appreciation of all that is true and beautiful in literature, 
nature, and art; a capacity for appropriating knowledge 
on a variety of subjects, anda capacity of using that 
knowledge aright. 

In Puantine Turips, single or double, in the open 
ground, care should be taken that the soil has been 
thoroughly worked. Wet soil is absolutely inimical to the 
well-doing of these plants, and, even after it has been 
thoroughly worked, it is as well to place each bulb ina 
little bed of sand, so that the soil proper shall not come in 
contact with the bottom of the bulb. This precaution is 
not necessary, however, where the soil is light and the 
drainage good. Although less likely to suffer from damp 
in pots, the same plan may be followed, or the compost may 
be well mixed with a third of its bulk in silver sand. The 


A Derinrtion oF ScANDAL.—Scandal is what one half } dwarf varieties are best for indoors—while the other sorts 
the world takes a pleasure in inventing, and the other half } make a fine show when the hyacinths are fading, and the 


in believing. 
(382) 


ranunculuses are not yet in their full beauty. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS will thrive in almost any sort of soil ; 
but a good rich sweet loam, to which has been added one- 
fourth well-rotted manure, a similar quantity of leaf- 


mold, and a good sprinkling of sand or road drift, will ; 


produce the finest flowers in pots it is possible to grow. 


chrysanthemums, should be deeply dug in the autumn 
before frost sets in ; this is an operation of great importance 
where the soil is inclined to be heavy or naturally wet. 
Before digging, a good dressing of decayed manure should 
be spread thickly over the surface. 
is during April ; 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Wuart Is Satp.—The New York World says: ‘* Peterson’ 
for March is a fine combination of striking stories, hand- 
some illustrations, descriptions of new costumes, valuable 


> articles on household and other subjects of interest to 
The ground in the garden, in which it is intended to grow } 


| 


The time for planting } valuable number. 
toward the end of the month is best. are admirable.” 


ladies."’ The Cincinnati (O.) Post says: 
March is very attractive.’ The New Orleans (La.) 
Picayune says: ‘“‘In every particular, ‘ Peterson’ for 
March is at its best, and that cannot be surpassed.’’ The 
Boston (Mass.) Herald says; ‘*‘ Peterson’ for March is a 

The engravings and literary contents 
The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch says: 


*** Peterson’ for 


The plants should be disposed about three feet apart every } ‘*‘Peterson’s’ fashion- notes are complete and profusely 


way ; the plants should receive a good watering when first ¢ illustrated." The Utica (N. Y.) Herald says: 


put in, and should on no account be allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture through the summer, and, from the 
middle of June till the flower-buds begin to show color, 
liquid manure should be regularly supplied twice a week ; 
also, toward evening, frequent syringing of the foliage will 
be of great benefit. There is no certainty about a con- 
tinuance of bloom beyond the end of October; therefore, 
it is always best so to arrange that the plants may be 
protected from severe weather, by having some light 
structure placed over them. 

Mitk: Some Suecestions as To How to Drink It.— 
Some persons complain that they cannot drink milk with- 
out being ‘distressed by it.’ The most common reason 
why milk does not agree with people is that they drink it 
too quickly. If a glass of it is swallowed hastily, it enters 
the stomach and then forms in one solid curdled mass, 
difficult of digestion. If the same quantity is sipped, 
and three minutes at least occupied in drinking it, then, 
on hi the st h, it is so divided, that, when 
enagulated, : as it must always be by the gastric juice while 
digestion is going on, instead of being in one hard con- 
densed mass, upon the outside of which only the digestive 
juices can act, it is more in the form of a sponge, and in 
and out of the entire bulk the gastric juice can freely play 
and perform its function. Milk may be rendered more 
digestible, and to many persons more agreeable, if prepared 
by slowly adding a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid to 
it, drop by drop, while stirring it at the same time. 

To TraNnsFeR PatteRNs.—For the benefit of many of our 
subscribers, who ask how to transfer the patterns upon the 
Supplement, we give the simplest way of doing it, which is 
to provide themselves with one or two sheets of thin 
transfer-paper, on which the pattern is easily traced ; with 
another sheet of carbon-paper, which is laid down 
upon the article to be stamped, then the traced design over 
itin the proper situation. After this the whole pattern is 
gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil (hard). The 
design will be found perfectly traced upon the material. Be 
careful not to press with the finger upon other portions of 
the paper, or the finger mark will be found upon the material, 
spoiling the appearance of the work. We will send the carbon 
and transfer paper to anyone who may desire them. They 
cost fifteen cents per sheet each, and three cents for postage. 

Veturina, the new substitute for Lyons silk velvet, has 
been brought out this spring in all the new fashionable 
colors, The reds, greens, blues, etc., which are shown in 
Velutina, so nearly resemble the silk goods, that only an 
expert can tell them apart. Although all velvet fabrics 
are in increased demand this year, Velutina is growing in 
popularity out of all proportion to other goods of similar 
character. Its beautiful lustre, less liability to crush, and 
r price bine to make it a great favorite. For ? 
children’ 8 wear, it is especially desirable, and no lad looks ; 


% handsome as one clad in a Lord Fauntleroy suit of 3 
Velutina, 
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> whitens and perfumes the skin. 


“No maga- 
zine offers better or more varied matter than ‘ Peterson.’ "’ 
The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ for 
March is profusely illustrated, and its fashions are unap- 
proachable.”” The Washington (D. C.) Post says: 
***Peterson’ for March is a capital number in every 
respect.’ The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution says: ‘* ‘ Peter- 
son’s’ stories and miscellaneous articles are admirable, and 
it is famous for its steel-engravings,’’ The New Haven 
(Conn,) Register says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ numbers among its 
contributors more popular authors than any periodical of 
its price.” The Springfield (Ill.) Register says: ‘“ T& 
literary and artistic merit, ‘Peterson’ joins the reputation 
of being an infallible authority on fashion and matters 
connected with home interests.’’ The Little Rock (Ark.) 
Democrat says: ‘The steel-plate in ‘ Peterson’ for March 
is a gem, and the other illustrations are excellent.” The 
Louisville (Ky.) Times says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’s’ literary cons 
tents are of a high order, and the fashions and needlework 
designs are both novel and attractive.”’ 


A cHANCE to buy silk dress-goods direct from the loom is 
something in the way of a novelty, and should certainly 
receive the response it deserves, as a great saving is effected 
by doing away with the intermediate profits of mill-agents, 
jobbers, and dealers. Messrs. 0. 8. Chaffee & Son, of Mans- 
field Centre, Conn., one of the oldest and most reliable 
silk-goods manufacturers in the United States, will send 
you samples of their dress-silks in gros-grain, satins, surahs, 
faille Francais, and Aida cloths. Write to them and you 
will find you can save money. Anything bought of them 
may be depended upon as being exactly as they represent it, 


Cold, bare, and brown lie hillside, dale, and plain. 
They rest from labor now ; yet flower, fruit, and grain 
Shall cover them again. Complain not that they sleep— 
Sow worthy seed ; a worthy harvest shalt thou reap. 
Care in the selection of seed is of prime importance in 
securing good results. Get worthy seed; seed that is pure 
and fresh; such seed as James J. H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass., raises on his own farms, and has sold to the 
public for thirty years, and worthy harvests shalt thou reap, 
Send for his 1889 catalogue, free to all. 


CaTarRH CurED.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe which come 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 8t., 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


New 


For THE CoMPLEXION and for light cutaneous affections, 
; Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and cucumbers; it 
J. Simon, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York. Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods 
stores. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ra Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
; CAKES. 


Afternoon Teacakes.—To one pound of fine flour, well dried, 
add three ounces of fresh butter; rub it well in. Add a 
well-beaten egg, a pinch of salt, half a pint of milk, and 
half-ounce of German yeast. Let this be well kneaded, put 
it in a basin covered with a cloth, and let it stand before the 
fire to rise. When the surface begins to crack a little, 
showing that it is light, divide it into half a dozen cakes, 
rolling them out to nearly the size of a tea-saucer. Set 
them in front of the fire for « short time to rise—a few 
minutes will be enough—and bake them for twenty 
minutes in a quick oven; do not turn them over while 
baking. These may be eaten either hot or cold ; if the 
latter, they should be cut into fingers, plentifully buttered, 
and piled crosswise. If not, they should be warmed in the 
oven, split through the centre, spreading both pieces 
liberally with fresh butter before putting them together 
again, to be cut in quarters and served very hot. Another 
way is to toast the insides after splitting them, then to 
putter them well and serve, cut as before, as hot as possible. 

Girdle Cakes.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, one 
and a half ounces of butter, one teaspoonful anda half of 
baking-powder ; mix with a little milk, roll out into paste, 
cut into rounds, and fry on the girdle. This will make 
half a dozen large cakes or a dozen small. Or one pound 
of flour, half-pound of butter, moisten with milk; knead 
all together, add a few currants—some prefer them with- 
out ; I have seen both kinds at afternoon teas in the north— 

- roll into moderately thin paste, cut out with a tumbler 
into round cakes. Bake on a girdle—which must not 
touch the fire, but be suspended by a ring on hooks over the 
fire—till slightly brown, then turn the other side, and bake 
the same—very pale-brown. When done, split open and 
butter well; eat hot. 

Madeira Cake.—Warm until of the consistency of cream 
six ounces of butter, beat into it half-pound of sugar, and 
half-pound of flour; have ready six eggs well whisked ; 
gradually work all together until it becomes a very 
smooth batter; then add grated orange-peel and thinly- 
sliced lemon-peel. Mix, during the whole time, a pinch of 
carbonate of soda, Put the cake quickly into the oven— 
while in a froth—which should not be too fierce. The tin 
should have been paper-lined. The lightness of this cake 
entirely depends on the mixing and the beating of the 
ingredients. Bake a golden yellow. 

Queen Cake.—One pound of sifted sugar, one pound of 
fresh butter, half-pound of currants, one-quarter of a 
pound of flavored almonds, and eight eggs. Beat the 
whites of the eggs in a cool place for half an hour. Work 
the butter to a cream, add slowly and gradually the sugar, 
and mix all. Beat three yolks with a few drops of saffron- 
water, and put them into the butter; beat all together, 
and then add the currants, flour, spice, etc. Sprinkle all 
with sugar, and place into a shallow tin, and bake. 

: MEATS, 

Cold Fowl (to dress).—Cut in quarters, beat up an egg or 
two—according to quantity—with a little grated nutmeg, 
pepper, and salt, some parsley minced fine, and a few 
crumbs of bread; mix well together, and cover the fowl 
with this batter ; broil them, or put them in a Dutch oven, 
or have ready some dripping hot in a pan, and fry them a 
light brown color ; thicken a little gravy with flour, flavor 
with ketchup, lay the fry in a dish, and pour the sauce 
round it; garnish with slices of lemon and toasted bread. 

Baked Hash.—Mince corned beef very fine, and any kind 
of cold fowl; one onion, cayenne pepper, and salt. Beat 
up the yolks of two eggs, and mix in with the minced 
meat ; add one tablespoonful of butter, and not quite cover it 


2 all with boiling water ; let it brown nicely, and serve. It 
will not take long to cook. Cold boiled Irish potatoes are 
sometimes mixed with the beef; they must be mashed 
smooth, and then mixed with the other ingredients, 

Veal Cutlets. —Pare some veal cutlets. Let them be rather 
thin. Season them, beat up some eggs, and dip the cutlets 
in them. Cover them with breadcrumb, and put them 

pes a saucepan with melted butter. When of a good 
brown color, serve them on a round dish, surrounded with 

a garland of spring vegetables, cooked in butter, white 

pepper, salt, and a pinch of crushed sugar. 

VEGETABLES, 

Green vegetables should be freshly gathered, thoroughly 
washed in cold water, and cooked in freshly boiling salted 
water. It is impossible to give a definite time for cooking, 
as much depends upon their age and the time they had 
been gathered. Wilted vegetables require a much longer 
time than fresh. All vegetables should be cooked until 
soft and.tender, and no longer. This is better ascertained 
by watching them carefully and piercing with a fork, than 
by depending upon any time-table. Vegetables which are 
eaten raw, and are liable to ferment in the stomach, are 
usually dressed with some condiment—oil, vinegar, salt, 
and pepper. Every green vegetable keeps its color better if 
it is boiled rapidly and uncovered. Many use soda for the 
same purpose, but unwisely. 

Apple Croquettes.—Peel, core, and boil six large apples 
with six cloves and some chopped lemon-peel. Put a 
quarter of ari ounce of Swinborne’s isinglass into half a 
teacupful of boiling water. When dissolved, strain it and add 
to the liquid four ounces of white sugar, powdered ; beat it 
well, then add it to the apples without cloves, and peel and 
>*boil well together for half an hour. Turn it out, let it get 
cold. Make a short paste of four ounces of flour with 
three of butter, rubbed together with a teaspoonful of 
sugar; make it into a paste with water. Roll it as thin as 
possible, and cut it into square-shaped pieces. Enclose a 
large spoonful of the pulp into each square of paste, make 
the edges secure with white of egg, cover them with 
yellow of egg beaten, biscuit crumbled and sifted, and fry 
in boiling lard till they are of a fine yellow color. 

Cucumbers @ la Poulette.—Put some floured butter—butter 
rolled in flour—into a stewpan, with slices of cucumber 
dressed as for & la maitre d’hotel ; moisten with some good 
cream, or stock in default of cream. Toss the cucumber 
until well heated through, then take it off the fire and add 
2 two yolks of eggs and a few drops—to taste—of vinegar. 

Spinach.—Wash and drain the spinach ; put into a sauce- 
pan ; cover it; put no water with it, and let it remain until 
done. Take it out and chop it up fine, and return it to the 
saucepan with cream and butter. Serve it upon toast, 
with poached eggs upon the top of it. 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—WaLkino-Dress, oF Evectric-Bivk BENGALINE 
on Hewnrrerta-Cuorn. The petticoat has the front laid 
in small tucks, from the waist-line down, the centre being 
about twelve inches, and from that graduated toward either 
side ; this corresponds with the vest. The Directoire coat 
$ is cut in one, as seen in the illustration: the front of the 
> bodice being supplied with three large plaits, which are laid 
$ to the waist. The back fulls straight, with a short butterfly 
$ loop over the very small tournure. Collar, cuffs, and 
$ pointed waistband are all tucked to match the vest, etc. 
: Hat of straw, faced and trimmed with electric-blue velvet 
Sor gros-grain silk. A red bird, with outspread wings, 
is placed in front, which gives a very stylish effect. 
> Fie. 1m.—Warkine- Dress, or Fancy Prarp WooLens 
} on Scorcu ZepuyR-CLorn. The underskirt is laid in wide 
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box-plaits, at the right side and across the back. The , put on withacord. The upperskirt is untrimmed, and is 
overdrapery forms a long point in front, and is looped high ; looped high at the sides. The bodice is made with a coat- 
on the right side ; the left side falls straight, and the back ; back, is slightly full in front, and opens over a gathered 
is jaboted to meet the side which is looped. The jacket- $ vest of plain blue sateen. A ribbon belt, finished with a 


bodice opens over a vest of the same ; revers, pockets, cuffs, } 
and collar also. Hat of Milan braid, trimmed with standing ¢ 
loops of plaid ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—Wa.kine-Costumz, oF Dark-RepD FIGURED { 
AND PLAIN BENGALINE, CHALLIS, OR Batiste. The plain $ 
skirt is first trimmed with two bands of guipure insertion ‘ 
in white, laid over black moiré ribbon of the same width. 
An edge of the same finishes the skiri Then the skirt is 
laid in wide side-plaits all around. The bodice, which 
is of the plain material, has a short point at the back; 
in front, it is fulled at the waist, opening over a vest of $ 
black moiré. The revers, of moiré, form a deep square 
collar at the back ; collar and edge of bodice trimmed with 
an edge like the bottom of skirt. A wide black moiré sash 
at, the back, consisting of one long loop and two ends, 
finishes this costume. Hat of gray braid, trimmed with 
maize-colored surah and a black cock’s-feather, is worn 
with this dress. 

Fic. 1v.—REpDINGOTE, OF GOBELIN-BLUVE CASSIMERE, Com- 
bined with h *s-drab e for the vest, petticoat, 
and drapery on the front of skirt. The coat is cut all in 
one, with the fullness at the sides and back put into large 
plaits. The vest and edge of skirt are braided with a narrow 
braid in a darker shade, likewise the high collar. The coat 
fastens in front with a wide silver buckle. Small toque, 
of black velvet, trimmed with ostrich-tips. 

Fig. v.—WaLKING-DREss, CF GRAY AND GOLDEN-BROWN 
Piarp SummER Woo.ens orn Gineuam. The petticoat is 
plain, with the front breadth gathered at the waist. The 
sides are in wide box-plaits and the back slightly looped. 
The jacket-bodice opens over a full vest of white China crépe 
or India silk, and is cut away across the front. The sash, 
of poppy-red ribbon, begins at the right-side seam, crosses, 
and ends in two long loops with ends at the left side. 
Collar of red to match. Coat-sleeves fulled-in at the 
shoulders. Hat of straw, trimmed with poppies and leaves. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress, oF BLAcK AND Duit-Rep Srrirep 
Fovtarp. The skirt is quite plain and gathered to the 
waist. The bodice is pointed and full at the waist in front, 
and is made with a small coat-basque at the back. It opens 
over a plain vest-piece of black silk and terminates under 
& rosette. The sleeves have cuffs of black silk, and are 
made with a full trimming at the top. Collar of black silk, 
and long loops-and-ends of black ribbon on the right side 
of the dress, 

Fic. vit.—Bopice, or Dark-Bive Suran. It is finely 
tucked, back and front; skirt, sleeves, and collar are also 
tucked. The sleeves are put on full to a ruffle, and the 
plaits pulled out loosely at the bottom. Three bands of 3 
ribbon, with butterfly bows in front, come from under the 
arms. 

Fig. viit.—Bnack Straw Capote, trimmed with black 
lace, loops of black velvet, and light-yellow roses. Deep 
veil of spotted net. 

Fig. 1x.—Parasot, of plaid silk, with ribbon bow on the 
handle to correspond. 

Fic. x.—Straw Haz, trimmed with white ostrich-plumes 
anda bird at the back. The hencoop veil has a drawing- 
string at the bottom, to keep it in place. 

Fig. XI.—TRAVELING-Coat, or ScorcH TWEED. This coat 
is made with plaits in front, to cover the entire dress; but 
the front can be omitted, if it is desired. It opens over a 
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dark cloth vest, and has a belt of surah silk corresponding ¢ 
in color with the coat. The three capes, as well as the 
Test of the coat, the turndown collar, and cuffs, are machine- } 
stitched. 3 
Fis. xt1.—Hovse-Dress, or DaRK-BLUE AND Brown } 
Sarzex. The underskirt is finished with a deep flounce * 


rosette, comes from under the arm. Plaited collar of the 
plain blue sateen. 

Fig. x11.—Straw Hat, with very low crown, deep front, 
faced with black velvet, and trimmed with light-green 
ribbon. A roll of the ribbon is placed under the brim. 

Fig. x1v.—Nrw-StyLt—E Watcn. The watch is set in 


‘a pretty leather bracelet, and is intended to be worn 


in traveling, shopping, or at any time when it may prove 
more convenient than one fastened away in a pocket. 

Fic. xV.—SLEEVE, FOR A Foutarp oR SaTEEN Dress. 
The under-sleeve is of the plain material, is finely tucked, 
and terminates with a ruffle. The over-sleeve is o¥ the 
figured stuff, and is draped at the top. 

Fie. XV1.—ParasoL, OF Biack Lace. A foundation is 
of the thinnest black silk that can be used, and the black 
lace is slightly gathered on to it. The parasol, when 
opened, is almost transparent; it is very dressy, but not 
@ great protection in very hot weather. 

Fig. xvi1.—Bonnet, the crown of which is composed 
of shaded leaves. A demi-garland of spring roses, set in 
lace, is on the front, and the strings ars of black lace. 

Fig. XVI11.—WALKING-DRESs, OF BLACK SATEEN, covered 
with poppy-red spots. The drapery of the overskirt is so 
long, that the underskirt shows but little. The bodice has 
a small coat-basque at the back, and opens over a full black 
surah vest. The wide Directoire lappels are faced with 
black surah. Loose sleeves, with black surah cuffs, Hat 
of black lace, trimmed with dark-red roses. 

Fig. x1x.—Hovse-Dress, or Foutarp. The underskirt 
is of striped material, made plain, and fastened on the right 
side with simulated buttonholes. The overdress is of plain 
foulard, with long draperies, turned back on the right side 
at the front. The bodice is made of the plain foulard, 
rounded at the waist, fastened with large crocheted buttons, 
and has collar, revers, and cuffs of the striped foulard. 
The sleeves are short and full. 

Fig. XX.—WALKING-DRESS, OF PLAIN AND PLAID WOOLEN 
MaTeRIAL. The underskirt is of the plain woolen and quite 
untrimmed. The overdress is of a rich dull plaid woolen, 
open at the sides and falling in long straight folds. The 
plain bodice has a vest, collar, and cuffs of the plaid, and is 
trimmed on either side of the vest with crochet-buttons. 
Toque of silk to match the dress in color. This costume 
would look well made up in some of the new plaid 
ginghams. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—For walking-wear, the polonaise 
or Princess dress, with long straight lines in the back, 
flat sides, large square pockets, Lodices with revers from 
the shoulder to the waist, vest and petticoat of a different 
material, are very much worn. The same effect may be 
produced, if preferred, by draperies arranged on the skirt 
in a similar way, and a separate bodice with very short 
points at the back, the sides cut off so as only just to cover 
the waistband of the skirt, and the vest ending in a point. 

The bustle or *‘improver”’ is still worn, but quite smal) ; 
for the extreme top of the dress is decidedly held out, 
though steels have disappeared from the lower part of the 
skirt. 

Bodices are usually made with loose edges over. vest, 
and with revers or “‘rolling”’ collars, even if the skirts are 
not made so long and flat. The backs of bodices are made 
with a slight fullness; but broad sashes are often worn, 
falling over the back-breadths of the skirt, relieving the 
straightness. 

Sleeves are frequently made either of a different material 
from the dress or puffed at the top of the arm, or epauletted 
far down the arm, or have a strip of different material let 
in from shvulder to wrist. 
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Sateens, ginghams, challis, India silks, foulards, and all other ; the skirt. The sides, corsage-front, and melon -shaped 
thiti materials will be worn slightly draped, the very plain } upper portions of the sleeves were in cashmere, and the 
long lines being quite unsuitable for such thin materials , ; vest, the sleeves in coat-shape from elbow tu wrist, and the 
but the back-breadths will fall in straight folds, while the 3 plaited front of the underskirt, were in watered silk. 
draping at the sides or in frout will be so scant that the} The redingote is universally adopted for the more elegant 
g.ueral effect of the straight lines will be given. 3 form of demi-toilette, such us is in vogue for small dinners, 

Scotch flannels, which are half cotton and half wool, 2 suirées musicales, and such like informal entertainments. 
come in all the new beautiful colors, and are growing in ; It is made in brocade, usually in @ solid color, and opens 
popularity for tenuis-dresses and walking-dresses. ? from the throat downward over an underdress that may be 

hidia silks and fowlards are in all the new colors, with 3 in lace, or in satin, or embroidered geuze, or in crépe de 
rather large patterns in white or some pretty contrasting 3 Chine, being about a quarter of a yard shorter than the 
color, ; round underskirt. Very often the sleeves are made with 

Thallis are usually in white grounds, with pretty single 3 high puffed epaulettes, When the underdress is in crape or 
flowers or bouquets thrown over them. gauze, a wide belt in some soft silken material is often 

| 
3 





Ginghams are in the most beautiful colors, either in $ added with good effect. The whole dress should be in ove 
stripes br plaids, the lurgest plaids being usually made up } color, every portion of it matching in shade, A very 
for children. elegant dress of this description was lately worn by a noted 

Nun's-veiling, one of the most useful materials for dresses, } Parisian beauty to a small dinner-party. The redingote 
especially for deep mourning, is as popular as ever. was in white brocade, with small set designs of flowers also 

Black Chantilly is both too pretty and too serviceable } in white. The underdress of white crape was made with a 
to be laid aside, and is so suitable for either full-dress § yest in flat folds, finished at the throat with a wide band in 
occasions or for plainer dress that it retains its popularity 3 pearl beads, from which fell a deep fringe of the same 
to the fullest extent: A few flowers or some rich bows of $ beads. The skirt was in crape, with horizontal lines of 
colored ribbons will turn a plain black lace dress into one } white lace insertion, the whole laid in wide fiat folds. 
suitable for any occasion. As for bonnets and hats, the shapes remain, as ever, 

Manties are small, with long ends. widely eclectic. “Hats are worn large or small or of 

Bonnets are worn quite small, as a rule; though the { moderate size, and the little capote bonnets are growing 
large Di ire style is affected by those who wish some-} smaller and smaller, till actually some of the latest 
thing new. It is not usually becoming, however. novelties in this line look as though they were adapted to 

Hots aro either quite large and picturesque or small and } fit a lady’s fist instead of her head. little puff of pale- 
close-fitting, in the toque style. High crowns are not in 3 pink gauze bordered all around with a row of large flat 
favor. pink roses, and having an aigrette of herons’ feathers set 
in the front of the brim, is one of the last ones shown. 
Gold lace or fragments of genuine antique cloth of gold 
are also employed for these dressy little bonnets. The 

OUR PARIS LETTER. Henri III toque is very popular in straw or in flat folds of 
Rue pes Petits CHamps. crape or of surah, bordered with a band of velvet or of solid- 

The fashions of the present spring show but little positive § colored brocade, and adorned with three ostrich-tips set 
change, so far, from the styles of the past winter. This directly in front. 
was to be expected, after the thorough revolution in the Some of the most original evening-dresses of the season 
make of dresses which has taken place during the past { have skirt-fronts or side-panels in white satin, painted by 
six months. The adoption of flat-plaited skirts, of short } hand with groups or long sprays of flowers in water-colors, 
demi-trains, and of modified leg-of-mutton sleeves, together } sometimes with birds or butterflies introduced into the 
with the revival of dresses with corsage and skirt or over- > design. An exquisite toilette of this kind had the skirt- 
skirt cut in one piece, such as the redingote, and tke } front painted with a representation of long peacock's- 
polonaise, and. the princesse dress, are sufficient to mark ? feathers, the eye of each feather being formed by ap 
the inauguration of a new era in feminine toilette. § imitation cabochon sapphire. The train and corsage were 
Looped skirts are abolished, to the great misery of the $ in peacock-blue velvet. Fan of peacock’s-plumes, mounted 
dressmakers, who have discovered, after years of disuse, } on tortoiseshell. Ornaments of emeralds and diamonds. 
that it is much harder to make a gracefully cut skirt, Lucy H. Hoorer. 
fulling in straight plain folds, than one that admitted of 
being looped up here and bunched up there whenever any ARR nnn 
little irregularity presented itself. The Directoire sash is 
losiag some of its suddenly acquired popularity. It is so CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
very unbecoming to ladies with stout figures, that every Fig. 1.—Dxess, oF Brown AND Waite SHEPHERD'S- 
woman of moderate embonpoint that had once tried it} Puarm, For A Gru. The skirt is plain, and laid in box- 
abandoned it immediately. plaits at the back. The slightly full bodice crosses ove: 

The polonaise and princesse-cut dresses are very advan- $ to the left side, and has a large revers finished with a brown 
tageous for spring wear, as they can be worn for promenad- } silk plaiting. It terminates in a ruffle under a brown silk 
ing without a wrap as soon as the mild weather definitely } sash. 
makes its appearance. A very elegant form of the latter Fig. 11.—Sartor-Costume, For 4 Smatt Boy, The suit 
style of costume is to have the dress in cashmere, with } is of navy-blue serge. The skirt is plaited, the blouse has 
underskirt, plaited vest, and corsage-revers in satin. The 3 a large collar, and the jersey has an anchor embroidered 
satin underskirt is made in flat square plaits in front, the ; in front. 
perfectly plain princesse-cut dress in cashmere falling over 3 Fig. 111.—Lawn-Tennis Costume, For a Young Girt. 
it in straight loose felds. A very handsome toilette in this} The dress is of dark-blue linen, with Turkey-red panels 
style has just been made in terra-cotta cashmere and satin } embroidered with racquets. The bodice has bretelles to 
for a young Parisian bride. Another handsome costume, } match the panels; and the cuffs, sash, and collar are also 
for the same young lady, was in dark-green cashmere and ; of the Turkey-red. Crossed racquets are embroidered on 
watered silk. The back of the polonaise had a pointed the top of the sleeves. The stockings are in blue and red 
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piece of watered silk let into the cashmere corsage, and 3 stripes. Dark-blue straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 
Fig. rv.—Boy's Hat, of soft gray felt. 


meeting full folds of watered silk which formed the back of 
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HOUSE-DRESS. CHILD'S DRESS. DIRECTOIRE CAPOTE. 


























BAPTISTE COSTUME. NEW-STYLE SLEEVES. 





























WALKING-DRESS. OHILD’S COAT AND HAT. 























WALKING-DRESS. TOQUE. STRINGLESS BONNET. 
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FOR YOU AND ME. 


SONG. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





Words by FRED. E. WEATHERLY. Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
Andante “apt — .  N\ 2 








Piano. 


1. Thereare snows’ thelands to whit-en, Thereare flow’rs to bud and 
2. Thereare bells to chime at twi- light, There are loves to dawn and 
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blow, Thereare days andhomesof gladness, Therearenights of wantand 
wake, There are lips for songand laughter, Therearehearts toweepand 
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FOR YOU A ND ME. 
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woe; There are winds to whisper gent - ly, There are storms to vex the 
break; There are stars to light the darkness, There are suns to bless the 
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ble \ Andthere’s love for you and me,love, There’s love for you and 
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con grazia. 
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me, Andthere’slove for youand me, love, ‘There's love for youand me. 
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